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INTRODUCTION 


The life of Marie Curie contains prodigies in such number 
that one would like to tell her story like a legend. 

She was a woman ; she belonged to an oppressed 
nation ; she was poor ; she was beautiful. A powerful 
vocation summoned her from her motherland, Poland, to 
study in Paris, where she lived through years of poverty 
and solitude. There she met a man whose genius was 
nkin to hers. She married him ; their happiness was 
unique. By the most desperate effort they discovered 
a magic element, radium. This discovery not only gave 
birth to a new science and a new philosophy ; it provided 
mankind with the means of treating a dreadful disease. 

At the moment when the fame of the two scientists and 
benefactors was spreading through the world, grief "over- 
took Mane . her husband, her wonderful companion, was 
taken from her by death in an instant. But in spite of 
distress and physical illness, she continued alone the work 
that had been begun with him and brilliantly developed 
the science they had created together. 

The rest of her life resolves itself into a kind of perpetual 
giving. To the war woimded she gave her devotion and 
her health. Later on she gave her advice, .her wisdom 
nnd aU the hours of her time to her pupils, to future 

all parts of the world 

When her mission was accomplished she died exhausted* 

wealth and endured her honours with 

indifference. 

It would have been a crime to add the slightest 
ornament to this story, so like a myth. I have not 
related a single anecdote of which I am not sure. I have 

f essential phrase or so much as 

^vented the colour of a dress. The facts are as stated - 
the quoted words were actuaUy pronounced. 
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slightest 


I hope that tli(,' rt. a<,lei may constantly feel, across the 
ephemeral n^o^'^'ment of one existence, what in Marie 
Ctirie was eca n more rare than her work or her life : the 
immovable structure of a character ; the stubborn effort 
of an intelligi nce ; the fret' immolation of a being that 
could givt' all and take nolliing. could even la ct'ive nothiing; 
and abo\'e all tlu' quaht\- of a soul in which neither fame 
nor adver>.it\' could changt' the exceptional purity. 

Because she had that soul, without tlu' 
sacrifice* Marie Curie rejicted nmnc>', comfort and the 
thousand adxantages that genuinelx' great mc'u may 
obtain from immc'nse fame. Sht' suffered frt>in the part 
the world wished her to pl.'i>' ; her natuia' was so sus- 
co{)tible and «*xacting tliat among all the attitudes 
suggi steel by fame, she could choose none : neither 

familiarity nor mechanical friendhnc'ss. deliberate 
austerity nor sheiwy modestx'. 

Sh(' elid not know how to bi' famous. 

1 sliould have likcal the gifts of a writer to tell of this 
eternal student — of whom Ifinstein said : ‘ Marie Curie is. 
of all celebrated lic'ings, the einly eaic whom fame has not 
corrupted ’ -passing liki* a stranger across her own life, 
intact, natural and very neaiiv unaware of her astonishing 

destiny. 
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Chapter I 


MA:csrYA 

Deep silence invaded the school building in Novolipki 
Street on Sundays. Beneath the stone pediment, carved 
in Russian letters with the words ‘ High School for Boys 

the principal door was bolted and the columned vestibule 
looked like an abandoned temple, 

But something had disturbed this peace. From the 
left wing of the building, on the ground floor, where 
dwelt M. Vladislav Sklodovski," professor of physics and 
rmder-inspector of the school, there came the mufiled echo 
of mysterious activity. 

The Sklodovski children were playing their game 
of war with shrieks and yeUs. On one side there was 
Joseph and his ally Hela and on the other side was 
Bronya ; at her side, a tiny lieutenant in a fancy apron 
gathered up munitions, galloped from one battalion to 
another, and busied herself mightily, her face aflame, her 
bps dry from having cried and laughed too much 

‘ Manya ! ’ = 

The child stopped in f uU flight and aUo wed her apron 
which she held clutched to her breast, to fall ; a consign- 
ment of blocks clattered to the floor. ^ 

‘ What’s the matter ? 

Zosia,3 the- eldest of the young Sklodovskis, had iust 

come mto the room. Although she was not yet twelve 
she appeared, beside her younger brother and sisters to be 

LflT'/iTf 1 ^^^-^londe hair was thrown 

back to fall loosely on her shoulders. She had a lovely 

^imated face and dreaming eyes of exquisite grey, 
sto^no^^' you’ve been playing too long. You must 
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I’m the one that 


' But Bronya needs me 
brings her blt)cks ! ^ 

T — JCya took her sister’s 
hand and made a dignihod exit It is hard to ^8^ a wa 

baUlf Vrm the nexAoom a gentle voice was cafUng 
her by names like caresses : Manya . . • “any u y 

■ In ' PoTand^" dhniiktives and nicknames are v^ry 

common. The Sklodovskis had never called 

J™; • “s .rsJ;:™, I. p.a« • . 

comic nickname dating from her earliest 

‘ Anciupccio, how untidy your 
you arc ! ’ ^ a fliin tied the undone 

ribW^o^^^apton^^smo^thed^^^^^^ trule^y UUi:; Z 
stubborn face of the future scientist. Little by 

Child relaxed and was at peace. seemed 

SO tioocl or so wise. , 

■ Now then, Anciupecio, are you asleep ? another’s 

Manya. doubled up on a little hassock at her mother 

feet shook her head. 

‘ No Mamma. I ni all right. v i over 

Once again Mine Sklodoyska ran « 

the forehead of As Z S as Manya 

Tuld to.^cmtr%he iia^‘ never been kissed by her mother. 


M ANYA 3 

She could imagine no greater happiness than to crouch 
near by, as close as j)ossiliIe to the pensive and charming 
figure, and to feed conlusedly, by almost imjx rcejjtible 
signs a word, a smile, an affectionate ]o()k--— what 
immense tenderness watched over her young destiny. 

She did not yet understand the cruel origin of tlu-se rites 

and of the isolation to whicli ht r mother was comicinned ; 

Mme Sklodovska was seriously ill. The first signs of 

tuberculosis had appeared when Manya was born, and in 

the five years since then, in spite of care and consultation, 
the disease had made certain progress. 

The young woman rose and gently put aside the cliildish 
hands that clung to her. 

^ Let me go, Manyusya ... I have things to do ' 

‘ May I stay here — I — may I read ? ' 

‘ I wish you would go into the garden instead. It's so 
beautiful today ! ’ 

A very special timidity reddenial Manya’s cheeks when 
she broached the subject of reading : the year before in 
the country. Bronya. finding it extremely boring to have 
to learn the whole alphabet by herself, had taken it into 
her head to make her sister an experiment in education, to 
play teacher ’ to her. For several weeks the little "iris 
had amused themselves by arranging, in what was o'ften 
enough ^ arbitrary order, their letters cut out of card- 
board. Then, one morning, while Bronya was faltering 
out a very simple reading lessofi to her parents. Manva 
grew impatient, took the opened book from her hands and 
read aloud the opening sentence on the page At 'first 

thisZlc- that surrounded her. sL continued 

this fascinating game, but suddenly panic seized her One 

look at the stupefied faces of M. and Mme Sklodovski 

another at Bronya’s sulky stare, a few unintelligible 

stammers an irrepressible sob— and instead of the infant 

prodigy there was only a baby of four, crying in a doleful 
voice through her tears. y m a aoleful 
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« Beg — pardon ! Pardon ! 
It's not my fault 


I didnd do it on purpose, 
it’s not Bronya’s fault ! It’s only 

because it was so easy ! • t. 

Manya had suddenly conceived, with despair, that sue 

might perhaps never be forgiven for having learned to 

Manya cast a speculative eye in the direction of the doov 
through which she had entered a while before. ihe 
rumble of blocks on th^ floor and the cries that came 
almost unmuffled through the partition, proved that she 
had small chance of finding a walking companion there. 
There was no hope in the direction of the kitchen, either : 
a steady chatter and the crash of poker and stove-lid 
announced that the servants were preparmg the evenmg 

meal. 

' I’ll look for Zosia.' 


‘ If you hke.’ 
‘ Zosia 


Zosia ! * 


Hand in hand the two sisters went, rnrougn wdc: 
yard where, every day, they had 

blind-man’s-buff. Passing the school buildings y 


_ d garden guarded 

eaten wood. 


tryside 


bv the meagre grass and walled-in trees. 

■ Let’s run. I’U bet I can get to the end of the garden 

before you ! ’ Zosia cried, taking her role as mother with 

becominer seriousness. , 

• I don -t want to run . I want you to tell me a story. 

Nobody — not even the professor or his wife 
a story liL Zosia. Her imagination added ptraordina^ 
touches ^to every anecdote or fairy-tale. She also 
composed short comedies, which she 

<inirit in front of her astonished sisters and broth . 
^The girls turned back toward the house. As they drew 
nearer ®to the high school the elder instinctively slowed 
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down and lowered her voice. The .story she was making 
up and declaiming was not finished ; even so, Zosia cut it 
short. The children walked silently past the windows in 
the right wing of the school all veiled by the same .-,1111 lari 


curtains. 

Behind those windows lived the person wliom llu- 
Sklodovski family most feared and detested ; M. Ivanov," 
director of the Gymnasium,^ the man who represented, 
within the walls of that school, the government of the Tsar. 

It was a cruel fate, in the year 1872, to be a Pole, a 
‘ Russian subject ’, and to belong to that vibrant 
intelligentsia** whose nerves were so near the surface ; 
among them revolt was ever brooding, and they suffered 



servitude imposed upon them. 

Exactly a century before, greedy sovereigns, the 
powerful neighbours of a greatly weakened State, had 
decided Poland’s ruin. Three successive partitions had 
dismembered it into fragments which became otftcially 
German, Russian and Austrian. On several occasions the 
Poles ros(^ against their oppressors : they succeedi-d only 
in strengthening the bonds that held them prisoners. 
After the failure of the heroic revolution of 1831 the 

patriots were imprisoned and deported in a body and their 
property was confiscated. 


From then everything was done to enforce the 
obedience of a Poland that refused to die. While the 
convoys of chained rebels made their way toward the 
snows of Siberia,'’ a flood of policemen, professors and 
minor functionaries was let loose over the countryside. 
Their mission ?; To keep watch over the Poles, to wear 
down their religion, suppress suspicious books and news- 
papers, and abolish the use of the national language little 
by httle— in a word, to kill the soul of a people. 

But in the other camp resistance was quick to organize. 
Disastrous experience had proved to the Pole^ fho-t 
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had no chance of reconquering thi ir liberty by force, at 
li a^'t for the inoinenl. I heir task wais t lu ia'f('»re, to wait — 
and to previ iit tlu ir jrt'o^^le from becoming cowardly or 
discouraged by the r(‘pr('ssion. 

The battle, therefore, had changed gronntl. Its heroes 
vv'ere no longer warriors wlio died saying, ‘ \\ h.^it happiness 

to di(‘ for mv country ! ’ dhe ni- W htnoes were the 


intellectuals, the artists. ]rri«,sts, school-teacliers — those 
upon whom the mind of the new generation depended. 
Tlieir courage consisted in forcing tlaanselves to be 
hypocrites, and in siqgiorting an\' humiliation rather than 
lose tlu‘ places in which the Tsar still tolerated them — and 
from which they could si'cretly influence Polish youth 

and guide their compatriots. 

Thus bineath the apparent ]H>liteness a profound 
antagiinism e.xisted bc‘t\\ei'n conqueia>r and conqucTi'd 
throughout the Polish schools -bt'lween the harassed 
teachers and the spying ]>rincipals, the Sklodovskis and 
the Ivamivs. 

1 ho Ivanov who reigned over the school in No\a>lipki 
Str('et was particularly dett'stable. Without irity tor the 
fate of his .subordinates who had been forced to teach the 
children of their country in ihc h'nssinii /a;/g/mgc. he 

to 

w(^Mld pass with them from honi'yed conqiliments to (he 
coarst'st K'proof. In his ya'al, Ivanov, who was an 
ignorant man, would ri'view t In' composif ions <>f vlay pupils 
looking f(»r th(' ‘ I’olish isms ’ which occasionally slip[>ed 
out in the work of little boys. llis ri'latii>ns with 
Professf>r Sklodovski had grown singularly coUl after the 
clay when the latter, in defence of oiu' of his puiiils, had 
calmly rei>li< (l : 

‘ M. Ivanov, if that child made* a mistake, it was 
certainly only a slip. . . . U happens that you. too, 

write Russian incorrectly at times ami imUa'd fairly 
often. 1 am convimaal th.at you do not do it deliberately, 

any more than the child docs.' 
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The professor was talking to his wife of this same Ivano 

when Zosia and Manya, returning from their walk slipne 
into their father’s study. ’ 

T^ti4- ji 

grown-ups was too boring 
• • . the Tsar . . 


‘ Ivano’\ 


Siberia 


• . . the police 

deportation . . . a plot . . . ,,,,,,,, . 

Every day since she had come into the world Manva lia( 

heard the same phrases to which she obscurely attache( 
some sort of fearful significance. 

Isolating herself in deep childish dreams, the infan 
turned away from her parents and the murmur of theii 
affectionate conversation. With her nose in the aii 
Manya wandered about the room and stopped to admirr 
the objects which were especially dear to her. 

One hung on the wall, was a precision barometer 
mounted m oak, with its long gilt pointers glittering 
against the white c?ial ; on certain days the proS 

f shelves laden 

sea es. specimens of mmerals^d even a |„,d-leaf eiecTri 

objects info his ia^rlm bu,' aV eo'"' 

had reduced the hours devoted Jo "0^00 h ^gTaTs™:: 

was always shut. ^ 

Manya could not imagine what thpc^ f ’a- 
trinkets were. One day, stiininron the ' ps o hi: 

/ 
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' SkT (>1 )()VSK.\. 

‘ li'll U-. alxnil Sl<inislas Augustus. ’ 

‘^1 ini'-las A\lgu^tlls 1 \ >jiialovski’ ' was elected King of 
l’<.lan(J in i7(M. IR' wax inloHigent i\Jid very cultured, 
liii friund of artists aiul writers. Me understood the 
(1< fi c'ls ill, it wiTe weakening till.' kingdom and tried to 
leiiK'dy tin- disordiMsof the State. Ihifortunately, he w’as 
a man witliout C()urag<' 

The schoolgirl who stood up in her plact‘ looked 
much the same as lu r comrades as sh<' recited her lesson 
in a clear, assured voice. 

Mile Tui)alska’' —currently nicknamed ‘ Tupsia was 
not only teac'lu'r of art(!un»‘tic and histoiy. hut also 
exeii'ised 1 1n' fuiictioJis ol studv sujx'i ini endi'iit , in 
that ca pacity she had bei ii obliged to act with vigoin , 
someliiiH s, against (he imk'j'iemlent s])irit and stubbooi 

charaeder of (he little Sklixlovska. 

llowi vt'r, (h<‘re was much alfec.l ionale kindness in the 
look sh(^ bent on Manya. Mow could she not be proud of 
(his brilliant i)upil. two years younger than her classmates, 
who .sei'uu'd to tind Jiothing diltu'ult and was inVtiri»d>ly 

fust in history, French in ('v<'ry thing ? 

Silence la igned in tlu' classroom and even something 
a l)il more than silence. I hese history lessons took place 
ill ;in atmosphere of passionate hrvour. Mu' eyi’s of 
Iweiity (iv<‘ motionless, i xalled little patriots and the 
rough countenance of I'upsia retkett'd thi'ir earm'st 
enthusiasm. And, .speaking <*f a sov<'o’ign di'iid m.iuy 
years befor**, it. was witli srngulai lue that !\lan\a stilted 

in her chanting vi>ice ; 

a 
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‘ Unfortunately he was a man without courage . . 

• The unattractive schoolmistress and her too serious 

pupils, to whom she was actually teaching the history of 

Poland tn Polish, had the mysterious look of accomplices 
in conspiracy. 


And suddenly, like accomplices, they were all startled 
into silence ; the faint clatter of an electric bell had been 
heard from the landing. 

Two long rings, two short ones. 


The signal set up an instant agitation, mute but 

violent. Tupsia, on the alert, hastily gathered up the 

books spread out on the chair ; swift hands had piled up 

the Pohsh books and papers from the desks and dumped 

them into the aprons of four lively schoolgirls who 

disappeared with their load through the little door that led 

to the dormitory of the boarders. A sound of chairs 

being moved, of desk-lids opened and stealthily closed. 

. - . The four schoolgirls, breathless, returned to their 

places. And the door to the vestibule opened slowly 

On the threshold, laced into his fine uniform— yellow 

pajitaloons and a blue tunic with shiny buttons 

appe-axed M. Homberg, inspector of private boarding- 
schools in the city of Warsaw. 


Without saying a word, the inspector looked at the 
pupils. And near him, apparently unmoved, the directress 
who accompanied him^ MUe Sikorska^h looked at them 

anxiety. The delay had been so 
short today. The porter had just had time to sound the 
agreed signal when Homberg, going ahead of his guide 

reached the landing and plunged into the classroom’ 
Was everything in order ? 


Every thing was in order. Twenty-five little girls bent 
over their work, thimble on finger, making buttonholes in 

edges. Scissors and 

^Is of thread lay about on the empty desks. And 
ixipsia, with purple face and veins which showed in her 
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forehead, held on the table in front of her a volume 

properly printed in orthodox^^ letters. 

‘ These children have two hours of sewing each week, 

Mr Inspector,’ the directress said calmly. 

Hornberg had ad\'anced toward the teacher. 

‘ You were reading aloud. What is the book, 

mademoiselle ? ’ , 

‘ Krylov’s Fairy Tales. We began them today. 

Tupsia had answered with perfect calm. Bit by bit 

her cheeks were regaining their natural colour. 

As if absent-mindedly, Hornberg opened the hd of the 

nearest desk. Nothing. Not a paper, not a book. 

After having carefully finished off the stitching and 
fastened their needles in the cloth, the girls interrupted 
their sewing. They sat motionless with crossed arms, 
all alike in their dark dresses and white collars ; and the 
twenty-five childish faces, suddenly grown older, wore 
a forbidding expression which concealed fear, cunning 

cLrid ho-tred. i 

M. Hornberg, accepting the chair offered him by MUe 

Tupalska, seated himself heavily. 

‘ Please call on one of these young people. 

In the third row Marya Sklodovska instinctively turned 

away her frightened little face. A prayer rose m her . 

‘ Please God, make it somebody else. . . - Not me 

Not me.’ / , 

But she knew very well the choice would fall upon her. 

She knew that she was almost always chosen for the 

government inspector’s questioning, since she was the 

most knowledgeable and since she spoke Russian 


^' Artlm sound of her name she straightened up. She 
felt very warm— no, she felt cold. A dreadful sham 

seized her by the throat. 

‘ Your prayer,’ snapped M. Hornberg. whose attitude 

Kie iTIfb ffprence and boredom. 
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- - • — ^ in a v'oice witiiout colour 

or expression . One of the subtlest humiliations the Tsar 

had discovered was to make the Polish children say their 
prayers every day in Russian, 

Again silence. 

Name the Tsars who have reigned over our Holy 
Russia since Catherine II.’ ^ 

‘ Catherine II, Paul I, 

Alexander IT.’ 


Alexander I. Nicholas I, 


The inspector was satisfied. This child had a good 

memory. And what a marvellous accent ! She rrfight 
have been bom in St Petersburg. ^ 

Her Majesty the Empress, His Imperial Highness 

Sind dX’"" Highnef^ih: 

At the end of the enumeration, which was lonf^ 
terg smiled faintly. This was exceFen^ h^ fho^Tt' 

The man could not see, or did not wish ti see Manv^-' 
l^deTer'reZmT^"" hardened by the effort sh; made to 

‘ “ ‘h'= -^ale of dignities ? • 

or spelling For Fs k.ng than arithmetic 

ng. F or his own simple pleasure he asked 



* Who rules over us ? ’ 

To conceal the fire of their evps; *. 

li^:2 d^ ^^.STherheS 

Hoi^erg, ^noyed, aTkTd l^l“°ri:urrtni^^ 

Who rules over us ’ Lunes . 

His Majesty Alexander II Tsar of Ail Tr> 

Manya articulated painfuUy. Her face had gone whUe' 
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...c sc?si(M-i was (>\*-r. I'iie iiinctionar>' rose from his 
cliair, aii<i, after a faief nod. muved off to the next room, 

followed b'S' INIllc Sikorska. 

Then Tnj^tsia raised lit r head. 

‘ {'ome here, my little soul.’ 

Manva k ft her place and came up to the schoolmistress, 
who, without saying a word, ki^^sed her cm the forehead. 
And’ suddc-nlv, in the classroom that was coming to life' 
again, the' Polish child, her nerves at an end. burst 

into tears. 

ISTeanwhile M. Sklodcwski had had his salary reduced 
',ind his lodging taken away from him along with his title 
of unrler-ins]^< ctor. It was offickil disgrace. Principal 
Ivanov was av< nging himsc'lf on a subordinate who was not 
servile enough. So the Sklodovskis had to move mid 
]:»ecause thc'y Iiad bc'coiuc' poorc'r the professor took two or 
1hre<' boarciers at lirst— then five, eight, ten. He gave 
lodging, food and private' instruction to the'se young boys, 
chosen from among his i>upils. The house was triUis- 
forme el into a noisy barracks and intimacy vanislu'd from 

the' family life'. 

It was in )imuary 1876, that Manya made sudden 

brutal acquaintance with unhappine'ss. One of the 
boardc'i-s had contaminated Bronya and Zosia with typhus. 

What liorrible wee'ks ! , t 1 

One' We'dne'sday tlie jirofe'ssor came to take Joseph. 

TIela and Manya to their e lde'st sister for the last time. 

Zosia. dre sse'd in wliite', was stretched out on the t>ier her 

face- bloodle'ss and as if smiling, her hands 

marvellouslv be'autiful in spite of her close-cropped head. 

SeM.n after, in 1878. wliem Manya was ten years old. her 
uieetl.er die el aiul M. Sklodovski was left alone to care foi 

i I t . in the dining-room and lighted the lamp. The heir 

U eul cnH-. Tl... hoard pupils groupod Ihenisavr.* 
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by twos and threes in the rooms where they lived. The 

son and daughters of the professor remained in the 

dining-room, transformed into a study, and opened their 

books. After a few minutes there arose, from everywhere 

and nowhere, the chant which was for years a familiar 
sound in that house. 

It was always the same children who could not keep 

from drawling aloud their Latin verses, their history dates 

or the statements of their problems. In every comer 

somebody was grumbling, somebody was struggling hard. 

How difficult everything was ! Many a time the professor 

was obliged to calm the despair of some hopeful scholar 

who understood a lesson perfectly when it was made in his 

own language, but who, in spite of every effort, was 

incapable of understanding it in Russian, the official 

language^ — and even more incapable of repeating it. 

Little Manya knew none of this anguish. Her memory 

was such that her comrades, hearing her faultless 

recitation of a poem they had seen her read no more than 

twice, thought at once of a trick, and accused her of 

learning verses secretly. She finished her tasks long 

before the others, and often, out of natural kindliness 

or lack of something else to do, she would extricate one of 
her companions from a difficulty, 

ut what she preferred was to place herself with a book 
at the big table, as she did tonight— weU propped up on 
her elbows, her hands on her forehead, her thumbs closing 
her ears as protection from Hela, who had never been abli 
to run through a lesson without shouting at the top of her 

superfluous, for after a bit 
the little girl, fascinated by her reading, completely lost 

con^ousness of what was happening around her 

^^^^^tion, the only oddity in a healthy 

chUd, afforded great amusement to her sisters and friends 

the boarders for accomplices, Bronya 
and Hela had organized a terrific hubbub around their 
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claup;htfr, had aiu\i>fd th'-ir t'X'il 

fur\N'ard i'li tla ir Ifx - «aai ] ^ u-in huad 
chairs about iht.’ na *t i' 'ii M-iUya. h-^-t 
Two chairs on each sidr, ^»n'* l>"i;in''i, t’a.o otht-r.-^ on top 
of tl^c first thrt*c, ajnl oiit' at tho svnriinit crov^.niiiy th^* 
edifice. . . . T 1 k \' rotired in noo aial prot^'iidcd 

to work. Tlun tfiov waited. 

Tlu'v had 


d )i* \‘ r o pt 
1 . ' c. ;i t a 'Idaj ' >i 
n la-r r'-a'da;;. 


t o w a 1 1 


If'ncr tina'a l}i'‘ cViil''! 


a i<'nG; iii'- caiia notacd 

nothing : noitiit-T tin.- whispx-rs nor th(' stitl'-d lanqlit‘-r nor 
the shadow of the chairs above le-r hca<'h l or lialf an 
hour she remained hk'.* that, tlireat'-n'-d, v.ithout kno\sing 
it, by the imstable pyramifl. Wda-n her chapter was 
finished, she closed her bcjok, lifted h. r head — and every- 
•|;fiing collapsed with a teiTihc noise. Chairs danced 
across the floor ; Hela shrieked with y>'y Tir'inya and 
Henrietta leajx^d nimbly into defensive positions, for a 
counter-attack was to be feared. 


Manya remained unmov 


know 


to be angr\', but neither could she be amused at a trick 
which had^frightened her. Her ash-grey eyes expressed 
the stupor of a sleepwalker suddenly jerked out of her 

She rubbed her left shoulder, which a chair had 



and 

<X I-/XU X ^ - - ^ > r. 

the next room. Passing in front of the ‘ big girls she 

said just tw'o words : 

‘ That’s stupid ! ’ 

A calm verdict, with w'hich the ‘ big girls ’ were not 
very satisfied. 

moments of total absent-mindedness were 

perhaps the only ones in which Manya 

the wonder-struck quality of her earliest childbiood. 

poetry and scholastic manuals, adventure 
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and 


library. , , • r .. 

And thus she put away from her, for brief moments at a 

time the dark plumtoms ; she forgot Russum spies and 

the ydsits of Hornberg. She forgot her father's face. 

crushed by his miserab].- tasks, and tiie perpetual tumult 

of the house, and the black dawms when, still half asleep 

she had to get up from her bed so that the boarders could 

have their breakfast m tlie dining-room, which was also 

a dormitory for the Sklodovski children. 

Shc' forgot her terrors : terror of the oppressor, 

religious teriaus, terrors of illness and death. Instinctively 
she tried to escaii.- from a ‘ climate ' too heavy for her. 

Tln'V were fli>-ting ivs]'>it< s. As soon as she regained 
consciousness <'V(‘rv i liing came back to her at once; 
Zosia was dead. Mna- Sldodovska was dead. Dc^prna^d 
of lu-r motluM-'s b-nd.rness and the protection ol hei 
eldest Sist<'r, the cdiild grew older. Without once 

in ii.irtial alKUidonnuiit . She was proud 
but shc was not resigned. And when slie knell m i 
Catholic church wlu're sh<' was iisc'd to going with her 
n.ollx r, she- experienced the .secret stir of revolt wn bm 
her Sh<- no long. r invoke.l with the same love that God 
who had nnjnstly inllic.h'd snch terril.le hlow.s who had 
slain what was gay or lancilnl or sweet around her. 


CHAurriK III 


ADOElfSClfNCE 

Tl.t-KK appears to he a n.oment of f ® 

reasons f..rce a generation b. ''■'’''■'gl'rl , oi 

Others by abund:m<.c of gifts, inagmlici. i 

vil , brant y » snr< i'ss. 
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and 


'I me tribute it nad just paid to unhappiness. 

carrying off Zosia, had taken a hostage from among 

intelligent children. But the others, the 

tour young people bom of a consumptive mother and an 

intellectual worn out by work, carried an invincible force 

vuthin them. They were to conquer adversity, to 

disdam all obstacles and to become, all four, exceptional 
human beings. 

They were a superb spectacle, this sunny morning in the 
spring of 1882, gathered for breakfast around the table 
Only the two younger girls wore uniform now : Hela 
was still in blue, hke a faithful child of the Sikorska 


Many a 


pupils of a 


G\Tnnasium 


brilliant 
Gym 


nasmm where Bronya, the eldest of the three sisters 

had finished her studies the year before by winning a gold 
-- '-1 and a great deal of glory 6 S m 

she was a 


lady 


Bronya was no longer a schoolgirl 

She had taken over the 


young 
of the 


. _ . ^ management 

use. replacing the housekeepers who had often been 

unpleasant. She kept the books, watched over the 

boarders, and wore her hair up and her skirts long like a 
grown person. ® “ 

Joseph had been awarded a gold medal like Bronva’s 
when ho left the boys’ high school. Envied and admLd 
by his sisters, the young man was studying at the 
Faculty of Medicine. How lucky they thraght him I 
AEeady tormented by intellectual ambition the three 
SUodovski girls grumbled at the rule forbidding women 
en er the University of Warsaw ; and they listened 

” th? T -‘"dent Ufe 

:nt Poll?"''"'" and sub- 
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Manya tied up her hmch and flung her schoolbag over 
her shoulder. 

' Hurry up ! You’ll be late for your appointment ! 

Hela scoffed, getting ready in her turn. 

' No, no, it’s only hah'-pa.st eight. Good-bye ! ’ 

On the stairs she p.iSacd two of her father s boarders 
who, although with less haste than herself, were making 

their way also to school. 

Gymnasium, boarding-school, day school . . . the 

youth of Manya Sklodovska was completely obsessed 
by such words. M. Sklodovski taught in a Gymnasium, 
Bronya had just left the Gymnasium, Manya w^as going 
to a Gymnasium, Joseph to the university. Hela to 
Mile Sikorska’s boarding-school. Even their home was, 
in its way, a sort of school. Manya must have grown 
to imagine the universe as an immense school where there 
were only teachers and pupils and where only one ideal 

reigned: to learn. 

Her bag on her back, Manya hastened, as she did 
every morning, to pick up her friend Kazia Przyborovska 
from her house. Kazia was very charming ; cheerful 
and high-spirited, she was a happy little creature whose 
excellent parents did their best to spoil her. M. and Mme 
Przyborovski did likewise by Manya, whom they treated 
as one of their own daughters in an effort to make her 
forget that she was motherless. But by many little 
details in the appearance of the two girls in brown dresses 
it was easy to tell that one was a petted child, whose 
attentive mother brushed her hair and tied her nblwns 
every morning, while the other, at fourteen and a half 
years of age, was growing up in a house where nobody 

had time to bother about her. 

Arm in arm the girls p.assed along narrow Zabia Str^t. 

Tliey had not seen each other since tea on the day 

and they had a thousand urgent matters to discuss. Thei 

Zilmid bits of gossip nearly all had to do with their 
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G3nnnasium — a Russian school which, having been 
destined at first for the children of Germans in government 
service, kept its Germanic discipline and traditions. 

It had been a great change, after Mile Sikorska’s 
profoundly Polish semtna^ for young ladies, to become 
the pupil of an official institution governed by the Russian 
spirit. It was a necessary change — since the Imperial 
Gymnasia were the only ones which bestowed recognized 
diplomas — but Manya and Kazia avenged themselves on it 
by making aU manner of fun of their teachers from 
Russia, as well as of the boring Pastor Meding, their 
German teacher, and above all of Mile Mayer, the detested 
and detestable superintendent of studies. 

Mayer, a tiny, dark woman with greasy hair, who wore 

silent spy’s slippers, was the declared enemy of Manya 

Sklodovska. She reproached Manya with everything : 

her stubborn character and the ‘ scornful smile ’ with 

which, according to Mayer’s story, Manya received the 
most wounding criticism. 

' That Sklodovska ! It’s no use talking to her — it’s just 

like throwing peas against a wall ! ’ the superintendent 

groaned. She was particularly annoyed by Manya’s 

curly hair, which she declared disordered and ridiculous ’ * 

^vith many a heavy stroke of the brush she tried to 

straighten out the rebellious locks and transform the Pole 

into a Gretchen^^ with tight braids. Useless! After a 

few minutes the light, capricious curls would break out 

agam about the young face, and Manya’s too innocent gaze 

was fixed \vith singular insistence upon the superinten- 
dent’s shining braids. 

‘ I forbid you to look at me Hke that ! ’ Mayer spluttered 
‘ You mustn’t look down at me ! ’ 

In a fit of impertinence one day Manya, who was a head 

taller than Mayer, replied : ‘ The fact is that I can’t do 

anything else.’ 

War went on, day after day, between the sour old maid 
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and the fractious pupil. The worst of the storms had taken 
place the year before. Milo Mayer, coming into the class- 
room unexpectedly, had found Mmaya and Kazia dancing 
wdth- jov among the desks to celebrate the assassination 
of Tsar Alexander II, whose sudden death had just 

plunged the empire into mourning. 

One of the most melancholy results of political 

constraint is the spontaneous ferocity it develops among 

the oppressed. Manya and Kazia felt such rancours as 

free humim beings never know. Even though they weie 

bv nature tender and generous, they lived m accordance 

with a particular morality— the slave morality winch 

turns hatred into a virtue and obedience into cowardice. 

On their way to school they passed through the Saxony 

Garden which was one of Manya’s favourite spots m that 

city which she was to call, for years to come, ‘ my beloved 

little Warsaw vi 

‘ They’re dancing at home this evening, Manya said. 

‘ Are you coming to watch them ? , • -i . 4. 

‘ Yes. Oh, Mmiyusya, when shall we have the rig A o 

dance, too ? We’re such good waltzers already ! Kazia 

complained impatiently. • 1, 1 

When ? Not until school was over and the girK had 

‘ come out ’. They were only allowed to practise among 

thiunselves and to learn the dancers from the school ballet 

master. Kc-legati-d to little chairs at the side, weie 

also present when the young people of a few friendly 

families gathered for dancing lessons once a week in tin 

Sl'lodovskis’ house. 

But In turu tlKV could expect their turn to come thej, 
must pass more months in the Gymnasium which now rose 
bMorc Uieni ill the avenue. Their comrades were already 
plunRine into the arcliwai,'. riiere wa-s the ll ^ 
eved whf uirl. imd Aiiva Rottert, the llat-nosed Genmm 
Jho was tlui best in the class alter Manya ; and Leonie 

inuf'k a.*'* 
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But what \vns the matter with Kunicka ? 


Her e\\‘s 


were swollen with tears ; and she, who was alwa\'s 
neatly dressed, seemed to have had her clothes thrown 
at her today. 

Manya and Kazia ceased smiling and ran toward their 
friend . 


‘ \Vhat's the matter ? What has happened to you 
Kunicka ? ' 


Kunicka s delicate face was colourless. The answer 


passed her lips with difficulty. 

It’s my brother. . . . He w^as in a plot. 

He was denounced. . . . We didn’t know where 


he was for three days.’ 

Stifled by sobs, she added : 

‘ They are going to hang him tomorrow.’ 

The other tw'o girls, horror-struck, surrounded the 
unlucky one with their questions and their support ; 
but the sharp voice of Mile Mayer broke in with brief 
orders : 


‘ Come, come, young ladies, enough of your chatter. 
Hurry up.’ 

Stumied with shock, Manya made her way slowly 
towards her place. Just before she had been dreaming 
of music and dances. Now, while the first phrases of a 
geography lesson to which she was not cittending rumbled 
in her ears, she saw the young face of the condemned boy 
— and the scaffold, the hangman, the rope. 

That night, instead of going to the dancing lesson, six 
S'irls kept silent watch in Leonie Kunicka’s narrow 
room. Manya, Hela and Bronya came with Kazia and 
her sister Ula to wnit for the dawn with their comrade. 

They mingled their rebellion and their tears. They 
took humble and tender care of their friend, convulsed as 
she was with grief ; they bathed her swollen eyes , 
obliged her to drink a little hot tea. The hours passed 
somehow, so fast, so slow, for the six children of whom 
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four still wore their school uniform. When the pallor of 
dawai. accentuating their owm pallor, came to mark the 
moment of the end, they fell on their knees and said a last 
prayer, their hands concealing their young faces full of 

terror. 


One gold medal, two gold medals, three gold medals in 
the Sklodovski family. The third was for Manya and 
marked the end of her secondary studies on 12 June 1883. 

In stifling heat the list of rewards was read. Speeches 
and the flourish of trumpets ; the congratulations^ of the 
teachers ; a limp shake of the hand from M. Apushtin, 
grand master of education in Russian Poland, answered 
by a last curtsy from Manya. In her black dress of 
ceremony with a bunch of tea roses pinned at the waist, 
little Sklodovska said her farewells and swore she would 
write to her friends every week ; then, laden with 
Russian prize books which she loudly declared to be 
‘ horrible ’ (as it was her last day. what did she risk ?), 
she left the school for ever, escorted by her father whom 


her success had overwhelmed with pride. 

Manya had worked very hard — and very well, M. 
Sklodovski decided that she was to go to the country for 

a year before choosing her means of livelihood. 

A year’s holiday ! . . . One might be tempted to 

imagine the child of genius, obsessed by an early vocation, 
studying scientific books in secret. But such was not the 
case. Manya suddenly became laz3^ Abandoning the 
sciiool-books, she tasted, for the first and last time in her 

life the intoxication of idleness. 

A rural intt rlude occurs here in the story of the 

professor’s drir.ghtcr, ’I can’t believe 

comnlotelv forgotten them.’ She was staying far from 

Warsaw and school, with relations in the ^ “ 

1 w wooks at a time in exchange for vague 
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lessons to be given to their children, or for a tiny payment 
of board ; and she gave herself up to the sweetness of 

being alive. 

How carefree she was \ How young and happy, 
suddenly — so much younger than in the dark days of her 

childhood ! 

3he ronip>ed and played and swam she went for 
picnics in the wood — she learned to ride, she went to 
kultgs^^ and dances and she was seized with a passion for 

the country which she was never to lose. 

Many years later my mother sometimes evoked those 

happy days for me. I looked at her tired face, worn out 
by nearly half a century of care and immense toil. And 
I thanked the destiny which had allowed her to follow 
by sleigh after the wildest ktdigs, and to wear out her 
shoes in one night of dancing. 


Chapter IV 
VOCATION 


In September, still giddy from a whole year's roaming, 
Manya took the road to Warsaw again, to the family's 
new lodging near the Gymnasium where she had lived in 


her childhood. 

That year, up>on which their whole future depended, 
the situation of the young people was far from brilliant. 

The problem was 
barely able to pay for rent, food and a servant on his 
slender salary, which was soon to be succeeded by an 
even slenderer p>ension. Joseph, Bronya, Hela and 
Manya would have to earn their living. 

The first idea that came to these children of two teachers 
was naturally that of giving lessons. ‘ Medical student 
will do private tutoring.' Or (another advertisement) : 
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‘ I.esson^ in arithmotic. geometry, I rcnch, by \onng lady 

with diploma. ^lodc-ratc fees. 1 he ^^klodov-shis 

the ranks of the hundreds of \ oung intellectuals who were 

looking for work in Warsaw. 

It was an ungrateful job. Hefore she v.as seventer-n 

Manya had learned to know the fatigues and humiliations 
that attended it ; the long walks across town, in rain 
and cold ; the stubborn or lazy pupils ; the parents who 
made one wait for ever in draughty halls (‘ Tell Mile 
Sklodovska to wait; my daughter will be there in a 
quarter of an hour ! ') or who, out of sheer giddineas, 
forgot to pay the few roubles they owed one at the end 
of the month — those roubles so anxiously expected, that 
one had counted on ha\"ing that veiA’ morning ! 

The winter advanced. At home life was dull and 

each day resembled the one before. 

It might be supposed that Manya was at this time a 

3-oung lady without a dowiyy active and sensible, whose 
only interest was in building up her list of pupils. The 
supposition would be rmtrue. She had bravely accepted 
the toilsome life of giving private lessons, by necessity ; 
but she had another life, passionate and secret. Like 

her r>lace and time she was exalted by 





dreaxn common to all 3’ouths 

dream of nationhood. In their projects for the future, 

the desire to serve Poland took precedence of personal 

ambition, of marriage and of love. One would dream ^ 

violent struggle and would organize conspiracies at the 

risk of his life ; another would dream of action by meai^ 

of controversy ; stiU another would take refuge m mystic 

)lic religion was also a resonree, 

resistance against the Orthodox^ oppressor 

had among her 




And even though she ^ 

revolutionary 'patriots, to whom she lent er . 

time of danger. Manya did not indulge the alternative 
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dream of taking part in assassinations, throwing bombs 
at the Tsar’s carriage or at the governor of Warsaw'. 
There was a powerful movement just starting, among 
the intelligentsia to which the young girl belonged, to 
discard and forget all vain chimeras — sterile regrets and 
disordered impulses toward independence. For them 
only one thing counted ; to work, to build up a 
magnificent intellectual capital for Poland, and to develop 

the education of the poor, whom the authorities de- 
liberately maintained in darkness. 

In free countries this current of ideas was allowed to 
develop publicly ; but such was not the case in Poland 
where every manifestation of independence of mind wa^ 
regarded wath suspicion. The new theories made their 
w'ay and spread by underground routes. 

Soon after her return to Warsaw, Manya Sklodovska 
along with her sister Bronya, was admitted to the under- 
ground ‘ Floating University ’. There she received lessons 
m anatomy, natural history and sociology. The sittings 
took place m secret in the house of one or other of the 

members. The students gathered to the number of eight or 
ten at a time and took notes : they passed pamphlets 
^d articles from one to the other ; at the slightest noise 
ey trembledl. for if they had been discovered by the 
pohce it would have meant prison for all of them 

The aim of the Floating University was not only to 
carry on the mstruction of young people just out of the 
secondary schools. In their turn the students were to 
become educators. Manya began to give lessons to 
women of the poor. She began by reading aloud to the 

employees of a dressmaking establishment and got 

together a hUle library of books in Polish, volume by 
volume, for the use of the working women. ^ 

How IS one to imagine the fervour of this mTl nf 
^venteen ? Her childhood had been paied ®before 
mysterious divinities, the physics apparatus in her 
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father’s study ; even before the sciences had been made 
‘ fashionable M. Sklodovski had transmitted his 

passionate curiosity to her. Eut that world was not 
enough for impetuous Manya ; she plunged eagerly into 
other sections of the world’s knowledge. With her 
advanced id- as and her generous soul she was, in the pure 
sense of the word, a Socialist. Before everything and 
above everything she w’anted to serve her countr3'. 

She did not yet know that the time would come when 
she must choose betw'een these dreams. She had con- 
founded, in the same exaltation, her patriotic feeling, her 
humanitarian ideas and her intellectual aspirations. 

By some miracle she remained charming in the midst of 
such doctrines and such excitements. The strict, high- 
minded education she had received, the example of the 
modest creatures who had watched over her youth, 
protected her from excess. There was a cool and moderate 
dignity in her nature, an innate gravity that accompanied 
her enthusiasm— not to say her passion. We shall never 
see her affect any snobbishness of revolt or bad manners. 
She will never even have the wish to light an innocent 


cigarette. 

Bronya and Manya passed many hours together 
attempting to draw np a plan of their future lives. 
Unfortunately, no one could point out a means of 
obtaining higher education for them in a city where the 
university was closed to women ; nor supply a magic 
formula for getting rich quickly on lessons at half a rouble 


an hour. 

And Manya’s generous heart grieved. There was the 
instinct of a Newfoundland dog in the child, youngest 
of her family ; she felt resixmsiblc for her father’s future, 
for the future of her elders. Joseph and Hela, luckily, 
gave her no cause for worry ; the young man was gomg 
to be a doctor, and the lovely, stormy Hela. hesitating 
between a teacher’s profession and a career as a ringer. 
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sang at the top of her voice and acquired diplomas and 
refused offers of marriage aU at the same time. 

But Bronya ! How could Bronya be helped ? Ever 
since she had left school four years ago all the cares of the 
household had fallen upon her. By dint of buying food, 
inventing menus and presiding at the preparation of 
preserves, she had become a remarkable housekeeper — 
and she was in despair at being only that. Alanya under- 
stood the torments of her elder sister, whose great secret 
wish was to go to Paris and study medicine, then to 
return to Poland and practise in the coimtry. The poor 
girl had saved a little money, but it cost so much to 

go abroad I How many months or years would she have 
to wait ? 

Manya was so made that her sister’s visible anxiety and 

discouragement became her constant preoccupation, in 

which her owil ambition was forgotten. She forgot that 

she, too, had often dreamed of traversing the thousands of 

miles that separated her from the Sorbonne,^* there to 

quench the thirst for knowledge that was her essential 

characteristic, and of bringing back the precious learning 

to her work as an educator in Warsaw, among her beloved 
Poles. 

If she took Bronya’s career so to heart, it was because 

finer bonds than those of blood attached her to the girl 

whose ^quisite affection had given her maternal support 
since the death of Mme Sklodovska. 

One day when Bronya was scribbling away at a piece 
of paper, counting how much money she had — or rather 
how much she lacked— Manya made a direct attack 

m a lot just lately. I have also talked 

o Father, And I think I^ve found a wav/ 

' A way ? " 

Manya came nearer to her sister ; what she had to say 

Md get accepted was delicate ; she would have to weigh 
her words with prudence. ^ 
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‘ Let’s see. With what you have saved, how manv 

months could you live in Paris ? 

‘ I have enough to pay my journey and one year s 

expenses at the Eaculty.’ Bronya answered quickly. 

‘ But the medical course lasts five years, you know very 

well.’ 


Yes 


i But you understand, Bronya, that with lessons 

at half a rouble a time we shall never be able to do it.’ 

‘ Well ? ’ 

‘Well, we could make an alliance. If we keep on 
struggling separately, each on her own account, neitner 
of us can ever get away. Whereas on my system you can 
take the train in the autumn — in a few months. 


Manya 
‘ No. 


To start with, you will spend your owm money. 
After that I’ll arnmgc to send you some ; feather too. 
And at the same time I’ll be piling up money for my own 
future studies. When you are a doctor it will be my turn 

to go. And then you will help me. 

Bronya’s eyes filled with tears. She felt the greatness 

of the offer ; but one point remained obscure m Manya s 

programme. ‘ I don’t understand. You don t hope 

to make enough money for your own support and part of 

mine and then still more to save, do you ? 

‘ Exactly that,’ said Manya casually. That s where 

my system comes in. lam going to get a job as governess 

in a family. With board, lodging and laundry all free, 

I shall have four hundred roubles a year in wages, perhap:> 

more. You see how that will settle everythmg. 

‘ Manya. • - • little Manyusya. j -r> 

It was not the choice of position that moved Bronya 
like a good idealist she shared her sister’s scorn for social 

Lndemn herself for years to cruel “ 

unattractive profession so that she, Bronya. could begin 

her studies immediately. She resisted. 
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‘ \Miv >h'a;Id I be the first td go ? Wliv not the othei 


\va\- r.aind ? You arc so gifted— probably more giftec 
than I am. You would succeed verv quickly. \Vh\ 
should 1 gii i' 

‘Oh. lu-'.nya, don't be stupid! Because \'ou art 
t\vent\’ and I'm seca nteen. Because voti've been waiting 
lor hundreds nf years ;mtl I've gut lots of time. That’s 
what halh'-r thinks too ; it is (Uily natural that the eldei 
should CO lirst. When ymi have yutir jtraclice you can 


bury me in geld - in fact, 1 ctuint on it. We're doing 
something inteihgiiit at last, something that will 
work.' 

Sonii M.m\a btcame a governess in a wealthy YVarsaw 
t.unily and hated it. She had hoped, bv taking a jtlace 
in Warsaw, to earn rtssjn-c table sums ed inuniy without 
Condemning herself to painitil exile, fo nunain in the 
cilv was a iiiitig.iiion of the sentence ; it meant sta\ing 
near horiv ajid being able to go cverv' day and talk for a 
, l)U \\ith luT failit'r. h iw am krfpmg up coiitact with 
lit‘1 iri' iKj') (,)} ilif Mtialjng L Jii\'rrsit\' and bcaim able — 

1 O 

peiliaps ~ to ;.itiend a f(.'W evening Courses. 

But this saciiiice was Jioi ( iiough : she could not earn 

enough mom-sg and above all she spent too much. Her 

sedary, friltereil awa\' in little daily purchases, left her 

with iiisignilicant savings at the end of the month. She 

had 3'et to prepare lieiself to subsidize Bronya, who had 

tone, to Baris and was li^•ing in ixn’ertv in the Latin 

(Uiarter.-^ And tlien, too, M, Sklodovski’s retirement 

was drawing near. Soon the old man would need help. 
What Wki.s silt* to do ? 

Manva did not hesitate for long. She had heard of a 
good post as gov.-rn ss in the C(;untry two or three weeks 
before. No soon-r said tlian done.' She would accept 
the distant pr<.)vmce, the leap into the unknown. It 
would lx; years of separation from those she loved total 

isolation. What did that matter The sal arymvas’ good, 
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and in that forgotten village the expenses were reduced 


practically to nothing. 

‘ And I love the open air so much ! ’ Manya told 

herself. ‘ Why didn’t I think of it sooner ? ’ 

So she went to SzczukE5__the little estate, one hundred 
kilometres"^ from Warsaw, of the ‘ Z’ family. Her dull 
conventional existence was wearing her down when, one 
day, meeting some little peasants in the muddy road, boys 
and girls miserably dressed, with bold faces under their 
hempen hair, she conceived a plan. Why should she not 
put into practice, in this small world of Szczuki, those 
progressive ideas which were so dear to her ? Last year 
she had dreamed of ‘ enlightening the people . Here 
was an excellent opportunity. The village children were 
for the most part illiterate. If any of them had been to 
school at any time, they had only learned the Russian 
alphabet there. How fine it would be to create a secret 
course in Polish, to awaken these young brains to the 
beauty of the national language and history ! 

The governess submitted her idea to Bronka Z , ner 
eighteen-year-old pupil. She was enthusiastic about it 

and decided to help. . i v 

‘ Think it over carefully,’ said Manya, to calm her 

enthusiasm, ‘ You know that if we are denounced we 


shall be sent to Siberia.’ . 

But nothing is more contagious than courage . m the 

eves of Bronka ‘ Z ’, Manya saw ardour and resolution. 

There was only the authorization of the head of the family 

to be obtained, and they could begin their discreet 

propaganda in the peasant huts. 

But it was not enough for Manya to hsten 
puDils repeating their lessons. When aU that done, 

Ihe daunUess girl went up to her room 

bam feet, announced the arrival of her student. She 
, . J c T-ii’nf* table and some chairs so that tney 
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could practise their writing comfortably. She had taken 
enough from her savings to buy them some copy-l)()oks 
and the pens which the numbed little fingers managed 
with such difficulty. When seven or eight young 
peasants were installed in the big room with chalked walls, 
Manya and Bronka ‘ Z ’ were barely able to maintain 
order and rescue the unhappy pupils who, sniffing and 
snorting with anguish, could not spell a difficult word. 

These sons and daughters of servants, farmers and 
factory workers, who pressed round Manya’s dark dress 
and fair hair, were not always well washed. They did not 
smeU nice. Some of them were inattentive and sullen. 
But in most of their bright eyes appeared a violent desire 
to accomplish, some day, those fabulous acts ; reading 
and writing. And when this humble end was achieved, 


when the big black letters on white paper suddenly took 
on meaning, the young girl’s heart contracted at the noisy 
prideful triumph of the children and the wondering 
admiration of their illiterate parents who sometimes 


stationed themselves at the end of the room to watch the 


lessons. She thought of all this goodwill wasted, and of 
the gifts that perhaps lay hidden in these baulked and 


defrauded creatures. Before their sea of ignorance she 
felt disarmed and feeble. 


Marv'a Sklodovska wanted to study in France more than 
in any other country. The prestige of France dazzled her. 
In Berlin and Petersburg the oppressors of Poland 
reigned ; but in France liberty was cherished, all feelings 
and all beliefs were respected, and there was a welcome 
for the unhappy and the hunted, no matter whence they 
came. Was it true, was it even possible, that some day 
she might take the train for Paris— tKat this great 
happiness might be given her ? 

She had lost hope of it. When she stopped to consider, 
Manya saw before her a clear situation which was 
apparently without issue. In Warsaw there was her 
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Paris 


father, who would soon have need of her. In 
there was Bronya, who must be helped for years 
more before she could earn a penny. And on the 
estate of Szczuki there was herself, iManya Sklodovska, 
,yQ-y Bhe project of amassing a capital, which once 

had seemed practical to her, now made her smile. It was 
a childish plan. One does not escape from a place like 

Szczuki. 

It is fine to see, in the despondency of this creature of 
genius, that she was not invulnerable — that, far from 

j-ving an inhuman conlrdence, she suffered and gicw 
discouraged like any other girl of nineteen. It is fine to 
see her contradict herself and. in the very moment when 
she claims to have renounced everything, struggle with 
f.'rocious iK-roism against her own burial. It was mdeed 
an all-powerful instinct that made her sit ever>' night at 
Iic'r desk, reading volumes of sociology and physics 
borrowed’from th.- factory library, or perfecting her know- 
ledge of mathematics by correspondence wath her father. 

'i lie task was so ungrateful that it is astonishing to see 
Manya iM rseverc' in it. All alone in that country house 

slic was without direction or advice. 

In her moments of dismay she resembled her little 

peasimts when they despaired of ever learning to read mid 

thn^w tlieir alphabets away ; but nevertheless, with a 

peasant’s stubbornness, she pursued her effort. 


Chapter V 
ESCAPE TO PARIS 

Thk... y.ars had passed sine.; ; MUc Marya ’ bec^e a 
,..v.;rness. Hut now. ' was 

h^dluuiig to ^'tir. In Paris, in Warsaw and at Szczuk. 
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certain events, small in appearance, modified the play ot 
the mysterious game in which Manya’s lot was decided. 

M. Sklodovski, having obtained his pension, started out 
in search of lucrative employment. He wanted to try to 
help his daughters. In April 1888, he accepted the most 
arduous and ungrateful of posts : the directorship of a 
reform school not far from Warsaw. The atmosphere, 
the surroundings, everything was unpleasant there — 
everything but the comparatively high salary, from which 
the good man instantly set aside a monthly sum for 
Bronya. 

The first thing Bronya did was to direct Manya not to 
send -her any more money. The second was to ask her 
father to hold eight roubles out of the forty roubles he 
gave her every month— eight roubles destined to repay, 
little by Little, the sums she had received from her little 
sister. From that moment Manya's fortune, starting 
from zero, began to increase. 

The medical student’s letters brought other news from 
Paris. She was working. She was passing her examin- 
ations with success. And she was in love : in love with a 
Pole, Casimir Dluski,"^ comrade in study, brilhant 
with charm and good qualities, whose only awkward 
pecuUarity was that he was forbidden to live in Russian 

Poland and was threatened with deportation to Siberia 
if he returned there. 

At Szczuki, Manya’s task was approaching its end. Soon 
the ‘ Z's ’ would no longer need her services. Naturally 
she would have to find another place. The young 
pvemess already had one in view, with some rich 
industrialists of Warsaw, the ‘ F’s ’. It would be a change, 
at any rate— the change that- Manya called for so eagerly. 

The year to come was to be a comparatively pleasing 
interval for the young girl. Mme ‘ F ’ was very beautiful 
very elegant, very rich. During this time Manya became 
acquainted, as a spectator, with the frivolous and 
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charm in:j 


things 


can 


offer 


a spoiled woman 

First and last 


things that she was never to possess, 
meeting with luxury ! It was made agreeable by Mine 
‘ F’s ’ graciousness ; that lad\’, attracted by the 
^ exquisite Mile Sklodovska sang IManya’s praises and 
required her to be present at all the tea-parties, all the 

dances. 

Suddenly, one day, the thunderbolt : the postman 
brouglit a letter from Paris. It was a hurried letter on 
squarc'd j:)aper, which lironya had scribbled between two 
sessions in the operating theatre ; in it the generous girl, 
who was about to marr^^ Casimir Eluski, offered Man^n 
hospitality in her new home for the coming year. 

One might think that the enthusiastic Manya would 
have answered her sister at once to say that she was 
exultant with happiness and was coming ; but not at all. 
Years of exile and loneliness, instead of souring this 
extraordinary girl, had made her over-scrupulous. Her 
sacrificial demon could make her capable of deliberately 
missing her destiny. Because she had promised to live 
with her father ; because she wanted to help her sister 
H«'la and her brother Joseph, Manya no longer wished 

to go. 

Bronya insisted, argued. Unfortunately, she lacked 
th(' decisive argument : she was too poor to pay the 
travelling expenses of her young sister and to put her 
autlioritativ(‘ly into the train. Finally it was decided 
that wlK'ii Manya had linished her engagement with 
Mine ‘ F ’ she would rc-main still anotln r year in Warsaw. 
She would live with her father, recently freed from his 
work ; slie would complete he^r savings by giving lessons ; 

and thereafb-r slu' would go. j 

Aftc'i- th(‘ torpor of tlie provinci's and the agitated 
gaieties of the ‘ h ’s ’, Manya returned to the climate that 
was dear to h(>r ; a lodging of her own, the x^resenco of old 
Proh'ssor Skloilovski. and conviusations interesting 
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enough to stimulate her mind. The Floating University 
again opened its mysterious doors to her. And— 
incomparable pleasure, major event !— Manya, for the 
first time in her life, penetrated into a laboratory. 

One of Manya s cousins, Joseph Boguski, directed 
what was pompously called ‘ The Museum of Industry 
and Agriculture ’. This title, wilfully pretentious and 
vague, was only a front to present to the Russian 
authorities. A museum would not arouse suspicion. 
Nothing prevented the teaching of science to young Poles 
behind the windows of a museum. 


Coming home late at night, regretfully lea\'ing electro- 
meters, test-tubes and accurate balances, Manya undressed 
and lay down on her narrow bed. But she could not 
sleep. An exaltation different from all those she had 
known kept her from sleep. Her vocation, for so long 
uncertain, had flashed into life. She was summoned to 
obey a secret order. She was suddenly in a hurry 
whipped onward. When she took the test-tubes of the 
Museum of Industry and Agriculture into her fine, clever 
hands, Manya returned, as if by magic, to the absorbing 
memories of her childhood, to her father’s physics 
apparatus, motionless in its glass case, with which, in the 

old days, she had always wanted to play. She had taken 
up the thread of her life again. 

But although she tried to conceal her impatience to 
leave Poland a day came when she could wait no longer 
She counted up all the hard years of boiling patience 
through which she had just lived. It was eight years 
since she had left the Gymnasium, six years 
smce she had gone out as governess. She was no longer 
the adolescent who saw her whole life before her. In a 
few weeks she would be twenty-four. 

Suddenly she cried out : she caUed to Bronya for heln, 

ronya did not reply by telegram it was because 
telegrams were a ruinous luxury. If Manya did not fling 
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\V(>'ild he sl'us’i' tliphtni'ess t(' itiKC a t iui O-cltiss la i-a.'t 
Ironi Warsaw to Ihiris -the chea])est wav in Russia to 
h'r.ince. riiere existed in ( h-nnain'-— t hank tiofl’- — 
railway ('arriaites of tht' fourth c'lass, ^^■ithout C()Tupait- 
inonts, almost as hare as goods wagons ; a hr-nch on 
each of th(' four sides and an empty sjxice in the middle 
where, sc'ated on a folding chair, one w'as not badly off. 

Practical IJronya’s rccommeiidat iim was not forgotten : 
to take along everything neci-'ssar^.' to life, so as to have no 
u f (3rose('ii cxjx'nscs in l^aris. ^Ian\ a. s mattress, her 
bedclothes, her sheets ajicl towels, would leave long in 
advanct', l>y fought. Her linen, made oi strong cloth, her 
clothes, her shoes and her tw'o hats were collected on a 
conch 11* sir which — unic^ue and goigeous purchase., 
gajx'd the big woexien trunk, brown and bulging, very 
rustic but vfvy solid, on which tlie girl had lovingly had 
painted lier initials in breiiid black lettt rs . M.S. 

With tlie mattress gone and the trunk registered, there 
riunained till sorts of awkward packets foi the, tivi\clli r, 
ht'r companions on the jouriK'V : food and drink for thicc 
da\s on tlx- train, the folding chair for the German 

('arriage, books, a little bag ol sweets. 

It was only after she had lodged these burdens in the 
m t of the compartment and reserved her place on the 
narrow, hard bencli that Mauya stepped down to the 
platform again. How young she looked in her big thread- 
ixiiv coat,^ with iKU- fn‘sh cheeks and grey eyes which 

sparkled today with unwonted fever ! 

Suddenly moved, tormented again by scruples, s le 
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kissed her father and overwhelmed him witli tender, 
timid words which were almost excuses. 

I shall not be away long. . . . Two years, lliree 

years at the longest. As soon as I have fmislu d my 
studies, and passed a few examinations. I’ll come back, 
and we shall live together and ne\x"r be* separated again. 

Isn’t that right ? ’ 

Aes, my little Manyusya,’ the professor murmured in a 
rather hoarse voice, clasping the girl in his arms. ‘ Come 
back quickly. Work hard. Goud luck ! ’ 

In the night pierced with whistles and the clank of old 
iron the fourth-class carriage was passing across Germany. 
Crouched down on her folding chair, her legs muffled up, 
her luggage — which she carefully counted from time to 
time — piled close around her, Manya tasted her divine 
joy. She mused upon the past, upon this magic departure 
for which she had waited so long. She tried to imagine 
the future. In her humility she thought that she would 

soon be back again in her native town, that she would 
find a snug little place as teacher there. 

She was far, very far, from thinking that when she 

entered this train she had at last chosen between obscurity 

and a blazing light, between the pettiness of equal days 
and an immense life. 

At the moment when Manya, dulled by the tireson:ie 
journey, arrived in Paris, the familiar grip of servitude was 

suddenly loosened, her shoulders straightened, herlungsand 

heart felt at ease. For the first time she was breathing 
the air of a free country, and in her enthusiasm every- 
thing seemed miraculous : miraculous that the passers-by 
who loitered along the pavement spoke the language they 
wanted to speak, miraculous that the booksellers sold 
works from the whole world vWthout restraint. Before 
^d above everything else, it was miraculous that 
these straight avenues, inclined in a gentle slope toward 
e heart of the city, were leading her, Manya Sklodovska, 
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to the wide open doors of a university. And what a 
iini\’ersitv ! The most fainou.-, ; the om- dc'scribed 


an abridgement of the b’ni\'erse ’ 


centuries ago as 
the very one of wliicli Enthc'r liad said : ‘ It is in I’aris 

tliat we find the most celel^rated and most excellent of 
schools ; it is called the Sorl)came.’ 

The carriage crosscnl the Sc'ine and everything around 
Aianya became deliglitfnl : tlu' two arms of the misty 
rivi r, the majestic islands full of grace, the monuments, 
the scpiaix's, and down there, on the left, the towi'rs of 
Notre Dame*. . . . I'o gi t up tlu' Boulevard Saint- 

Michel the horses slowed down to a walking pace. It was 
there — there — she had arrived ! 

'I'he student seized lier portfolio and gathered up the 
folds of her heavy woollen skirt. In her haste she care- 
lessly bum])('d into one of lu'r ni'ighbours, and excused 
he rself timidly, in hesitating h'rt'uch. 

]i;apeddi)wn the st('j)s from tlii' ‘ imperial ’.‘"'^she was in the 
strei't, with intense face, running towards the iron gate of 
the jialace. 

On a white poster stuck on the vv^all near the porter's 
lodge she read : 

fki:ncii republic 

L'ACUI.TV t^I- SciltNCES h'lKST OUARTER 


riien, haA’ing 


Courses wii e HEt.iN at thi-: Sorbonne 

ON 3 Nova: M BE R 1891 

The magic, sparkling words ! 

With the small amount of money she had saved, 
rouble by louble, the girl had won the right to listen 
to such lessons, among the innumerable ones in the 
complicated list on the poster, as it would please her 
tf) choose. S 1 h‘ had hi'r ])lace in the expeiimental 
la1>oriitories, when*, guiiled and advised, she could handle 
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apparatus without fumbling and succeed in some simple 
experiments, IVIanya was now — oh, delight ! — a student 
in the Faculty of Science. 

In fact she was no longer called Manj-a, or even Marya : 
on her registration card she had written, in the French 
style, ' Marie Sklodovska h But as her fellow-students 
could not succeed in pronouncing the barbarous syllables 
of ‘ Sklodovska ’, and the little Polish girl gave nobody the 
right to call her Marie, she kept a sort of mysterious 
anonym it3\ 

Unforeseen obstacles had suddenly raised themselves 
before her during the first weeks. She had thought that 
she knew French perfectly ; she had been wrong. Some 
entire sentences, when said too rapidly, escaped her. 
She thought she had had sufucient scientific preparation 
to pursue the courses of the university. But her solitary 
work in the country', in the governess’s room, the know- 
ledge she had acquired by correspondence with 
M. Sklodovski, and the experiments attempted b3/ hook or 
crook in the Museum of Industr^^ and Agriculture, did not 
take the place of the solid baccalaimeate"^^ training of the 
Paris schools. In mathematics and physics Marie 
discovered enormous holes in her ‘ culture ’. Plow she 
would have to work to win the enviable, magnificent 

title, which she coveted every instant ; INIaster of 
Science ! 

Paul Appell was lecturing today : clarity of exposition 

and picturesque style. Marie was one of the first to 

arriv'e. Powerful and tranquil, he ventured into the 

most tenuous regions of knowledge, he played with 

numbers, with the stars ; and as he was not afraid of 

imagery he pronounced in the most natural tones, 

accompan3a’ng the words with the easy gesture of a great 
property owner : 

' I take the sun, and I throw it 

The Polish girl on her bench smiled with ecstasy. Under 
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her great swelling forehead her grey eyes, so pale, were 
illnminated with happiness. How could anybody hnd 
science dry ? Was there anything more enthralling than 
the unchangeable lailes which governed the universe, or 

marvellous than the human intelligence ^\hich 
could discover them ? How empty all novels seemed, 
and how fairy-tales lacked imagination alongside these 
extraordinary phenomena, related among themselves by 
harmonious principles — this order in apparent disorder ! 
An impulse comparable only to love sprang up from the 
soul of the girl towards the infinite of knowledge, towards 

things and their laws. 

‘ I take the sun, and I throw it . . .' 

It was worth while struggling and suffering far away" 
during all those years to hear that little phrase pronounced 
by the iDcaceful and majestic scientist. 

Marie was perfectly happ^x 

She flung fiersell ardentlv into whatever her new 
existence offered. She worked as if in a fi'ver. She also 
discoverc'dthe joys of comradeship, of that solidarity which 
university work creates. But, still too shy to make friends 
with the French, she took refuge among her compatriots. 

But soon the students’ frequent meetings and revels 
distracted her from working in peace and gradually she 

drew away from them. 

Another problem presented itself. In the Rue d A e- 
magne, where she lived with her sister Bronya and Bronya s 
husband Dr Casimir Dluski, life was charming and sweet ; 
but Marie could not find perfi'C.t concentration there. 
could not sto]j Casimir from playing the piano, receiving 
fri. nds, or coming into her room while she was solving a 
<Iillicult equation ; she coukl not stop the young doctors 
piitients from lireaking into the house. At night she was 
abruptly wakened by the ring of the bell and the footsteps 
of messengers who came to get Bronya for the contmement 

of some butcher's wife. 
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Above all it was terribly inconvenient to live so far out : 
one hour's journey to the Sorbonne ! And the price of 
two omnibus fares was, in the long run, exorbitant. After 
a family council of war, it was decided that Marie should 
go to live in the Latin Quarter, near the university, the 
laboratories and the libraries. The Dluskis insisted on 
lending the girl the few francs that her moving would cost, 

and on the next morning Marie started her campaign, 
visiting attics to let. 

It was not without regret that she left the little flat in 
the neighbourhood of the slaughter-house, lost in prosaic 
surroundings but filled as it was with tenderness, courage 
and good temper. Between Marie and Casimir Dluski a 
fraternal affection had been formed which was to last out 
their lives. Between Marie and Bronya a magnificent 
romance had been unfolding for years past : the romance 
of sacrifice and devotion, of mutual help. 


Chapter VI 

FORTY ROUBLES A MONTH 

Yes, Marie's existence had still further to be despoiled 

^d made bare. The few months she had lived in the 

Rue d'AUemagne had been a stage in acclimatization. 

Now the girl sank slowly into solitude. The beings she 

rubbed shoulders with existed for her no more than the 

waUs she touched in passing, and conversation hardly cut 

m upon the silence in which she enveloped her hours. 

For more than three solid years she was to lead a life 

devoted to study alone : a life in conformity with her 

reams, a ' perfect ' life in the sense in which that of the 
monk or the missionary is perfect. 

Her life had to be of monastic simplicity in any case : 


3 
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for since Marie had voluntarily deprived herself of the 
board and lodging she had had at the Dluskis’, she had ta 
meet her expenses herself. And her income — made up by 
her own savings, divided into slices — and the small sums 
her father could send her was only forty roubles^® a month. 

How could a woman, a foreigner, live decently in Paris 
in 1892 with forty roubles a month, paying for her own 
room, meals, clothes, paper and books, as well as her fees 
at the university ? Such was the problem the young 
student had urgently to solve. But Marie never failed 
to find the solution of a problem. 

She was not the only student who lived on a hundred 
francs a month in the Latin Quarter : most of her Polish 

* A 

comrades were as poor as she was. Some lived by threes 
or fours in the s.ame lodging and took their meals together; 
others, who lived alone, devoted several hours a day to 
housekeeping, cooking and sewing, and by sheer ingenuit3^ 
ate as much as they wanted, shod and clothed themselves 
in greater or lesser elegance. This was the method 
adopted earlic'r by Bronya, whose talents as a prize cook 
had been ci'lebrated among her comrades. 

Marie disdained to follow such wise examples : she was 
too fond of her tranquillity to share her lodging with a 
friend or two and too haunted by work to bother about 
her own comfort. Even if she had wisfaed to do so, for 
that matter, she? would hav(“ been incapable of it ; the 
girl wlif) had bcHUi a gova'rness in strange families at 
seventeen, giving seven or eight hours of lessons a day, had 
nc‘Vc;r found time or occasion for learning how to keep 
liousc'. Evc'rything that Bron^ai had learned when 
sh(! was mistress of lu'r father’s house was unknown to 
Marie. And rumour had it, in the Polish colony, that 

s 

' Mad(‘moiselk' Sklc»dovska 'doesn’t know what you use to 
make souj) , 

Sh(‘ did not know, and she did not want to know. Why 
should slie pass a morning initiiiting herself into the 
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mysteries of a broth, when she might have been learning 

several pages of physics or making an interesting analysis 
in the laboratory ? 

By deliberate intention she had suppressed diversions 
from her work, as well as friendly meetings and contact 
with human beings. In the same way she decided that 
material hfe had no importance ; that it did not exist. 

And, fortified by this principle, she made for herself a 
spartan existence, strange and inhuman 

All the rooms Marie was to inhabit were alike in 
discomfort and cheapness of rent. The first was situated 
m a poorly furnished house where students, doctors and 
officers of the neighbouring garrison lived. Later on, the 
girl, m search of absolute calm, was to take an attic like a 
sen-ant s room at the top of a middle-class house For 
fifteem or twenty francs a month she found a tiny nook 

1 . ’ ^Love, a white wooden table a 

tl.ree years ; two plates a kn.Ta trk T 

stew-pan ; and finally a kettle’ and T ® “ 

jvhich, according to Polish custom th U ® into 

tea when the Dluskis came to see her On the‘ " ' 

very rare at present-when Marie ieT j °“as‘ons- 

rights of hospitality were asserieH T 

little stove, whose zTL l j ^ 

atigles in the room, and for a Sat th” 

wardrobe and cS of dTvers “ 
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No service, of course 


; tu-en oir- liour of cleaning a day 
would ha\'C ov(?rwi.‘ighted tlu‘ ex}:)ense side of the budget. 
Transportation costs were suppressed : iMarie went to th(.' 
Sorbonne on foot in all weatlters. Coal was kept down 
to a inininiuni ; one or two sacks of lumps for the winter, 
which the girl brought from the merchant on the comer 
and hoisted up the steep stairs lierself to the sixth floor, 
bucketful by bucketful,- stopping at each floor to breathe. 
Lights were at a minimum : as soon as night fell, the 
student took refuge in a library where the gas was lighted 
and it was warm. Seated at one of the big rectangular tables 
with her head in her hands, a poor Polish girl could work 
until they closed the doors at ten o’clock. From then on 
all that was needed was enough oil to keep the light going 
in her room until two in the morning. Then, with her 
eyes reddened by fatigue, Marie left her books and threw 

herself on the bed. 

The only thing she knew how to do, in the humble 
practical domain, was to sew — a memory of the ‘ manual 
training ’ at the Sikorski boarding-school and of the long 
days in Szczuki when the governess, as she supervised 
the children’s study, took up her sewing. It would be 
rash to conclude from this that the exile ever, by chance, 
bought a bit of stuff at a low price and made herself a new 
blouse. She seems to have sworn, on the contrary, never 
to give up her Warsaw dresses, and wore them, shiny, 
old-fashioned and threadbare, for ever. But she took 
great care of her clothes, cleaned them and mended them. 
She also condescended to wash her linen in a basm when 
she was too tired to work and needed relaxation. 

Marie did not admit that she could be cold or hungry. 
In order not to buy coal-and through sheer carelessness 
too-sho often neglected to light the little stove with the 
twisted pipe, and wrote figures and equations '«thout 
noticing that , her fingers were getting numb and her 
shouldc^rs shaking. Hot soup or a bit of meat would have 
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b'.:! Mar.t- did n 't know how to mako soup. 
Mari** C' ’.i ! n.ii sj** jid a franc and iusc half an lu>ur to 
ox»if h*r:r. -f a c). p >hr hardlv ever enteri*d the 
hutcber ^ s.'.' p, iroich h s th*- n->taiirant : it wa> too 
dear. 1-, r ks a! a tine- she ate nothing hut buttered 
bread an i tea \\ h* n vj.* wanted a feast, she went into a 

creamerv m thr I.atin t,'u;ir!* r and ate two or 

l>jiijht hef ■ if a } ift* 'd tle-c lat'* or s(»rn** fruit. 

On this d.. t the fr*-ii v.lid ^: t \ who had left W arsaw a 

few mon'hs U f -r*- rap.dh ^new an.cnin:. (jften, .is she 

was gettni t i:f> fr>ifn l.< r tal ! her head Wtuild f^o riiund. 
Mve had p>t tune to i,,.r u.,j 

o-nKi.-usn-ss ( .>nun^’ haek to h.-rvif. sh-- would ask 
whv Il»e had tamte.l . shr Would think h.-rsilf iU and 

divlain h'*r illness as she did everythin^; el><- It never 
i^urred to her that she was dropjnnf; with weakn. ss and 

> • was that of starvation. 

Naturally, she did not Umt of tins superb or^'ani/ation 

« Mistrnce t*. t.he Dhiskis Kvery time she went to see 
them »!.*• r.-j li* d in rn- n.-sv llahl. s t-i th. ir .pi.-stioiis on ln*r 

pf.^s a> a ... k, ..r .-n h. r dailv iii.-nus If her l.rother- 
m law said sf.r ,l,d n.it l..,k will, si..- attinm-d that she 
was ovrrworkexl - which was, m fact, in h* r ews the orilv 
n-j-KO (u, Ik-, Lns...- And ll„ n. dnn„„,„s such worn.-s 

plhl .4 in.liliKfmc,, si,, w.,„l,l u ,,|av « ,i I, 

1.,, n™.B™„S Uib,-.(o,wl",m sl„. l,a,UT«t„l(,:ct,.,„. 

Hu, ,Uv .l»-n Mun, -d „( 

ennuu...,. ,hr Uitc lmm«l lo ih.- Hue d .111,.,,^,™ • to 
^ llK- , 01, ,d young actor. T»„ hi,, Ouu„„ 

W kuiHug up thr v,x d,gh,s of 

tllr s.,1, u 1 , 1 , 1 .- pal- «tudy-ing lomoTOw s 

; o'"'?" . He «an,u,,-d even 

^l,dlv .IK- ckon ,,b,-s. llv empty „,.wpan. .-.„d 

f '•' “»!<» only one 
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‘ What have you eaten today ? ' 

^ Today ? I don’t know. I lunched a while ago.’ 

What did you eat ? ’ Casimir’s voice took her up 
implacably. 

‘ Some cherries and . . . and all sorts of things.' 

In the end Marie was obliged to confess ; since the 

evening before she had nibbled at a bundle of radishes 

and half a pound of cherries. She had worked until three 

that morning and had slept four hours. Then she had 

gone to the Sorbonne. On her return she had finished the 
radishes. Then she had fainted. 

The doctor made no long speeches. He was furious— 
furious against Marie, whose ash-grey eyes looked at him 
with profound fatigue and innocent mirth, furious at 
himself, for he accused himself of not watching attentively 
enough over ' the little one ’ who had been confided to him 
by M. Sklodovski. Without listening to his sister-in- 
law s protests he handed her her hat and coat, and ordered 
her to take the books and papers she would need for the 
coming week. Then, silent, dissatisfied, unhappy he 
earned her off to La Villette ; from the threshold of the 
fiat he haded Bronya, who dashed for the kitchen. 

Twenty minutes passed, and Marie swallowed, mouthful 
by mouthful, the medicines ordered for her by Casimir • 

“ underdone beefsteak and a plateful of 

crackling fried potatoes. As if by a miracle, the colour 
came back to her cheeks. On the same evening Bronya 
herself came at eleven o’clock to put the light out in tL 
narrow room where she had set up a bed for her sister 
For several days Marie, weU fed and cared for ‘ took the 
cure and regained her strength. Then, obsessed by the 
approaching examinations, she returned to her Lie 
promismg to be reasonable in the future. 

And the next day she began again to live on air ! 


Work! Plunged altogether into 


Work ! . 
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study, intoxicated by her progress, Marie felt herself equal 
to learning everything mankind had^ ever discovered. 
She attended courses in mathematics, physics and 
chemistry. Manual technique and the minute precision 
of scientific experiment became familiar to her, little by 
little ; soon she was to have the joy of being charged 
by Professor Lippmann with researches of no great 
importance, which nevertheless permitted her to show her 
deftness and the originality of her mind. In the physics 
laboratory of the Sorbonne, Marie Sklodovska timidly 

tried her strength. ^ ^ ^ 

She had a passionate love for that atmosphere of 
attention and silence, the ‘ climate ’ of the laboratory, 
which she was to prefer to any other up to her last day. 
She was on her feet, always on her feet, in front of an 

oak table supporting precision instruments, or else m 

front of the cliemical hood where some material bubbled 
away, worried at by the fierce blowpipe. She was hardly 
to be distinguished, in her big smock of wrinkled linen, 
from the thoughtful young men who bent beside her over 
other blowpipes and other instruments. Like them s 
respected the concentration of the place. She mad 

no noise, she pronounced no useless word^ 

One master's degree was not enough ; Mane decided t 
obtain two : one in physics and one in mathematics^ Her 
plans, once so humble, increased and grew richer so 
rapidly that she had not the time-and above all not 
the aiKlacity-to confide them to M. Sklodovski, who, 
as she knew, impatiently awaited her return to Poland 
As usual, the excellent man offered his help. But it could 
b(; felt tliat he was vaguely worried at havmg hatc e is 
independent creature who had taken to flying wit i 
own wings after so many years of submission and sacrihce 
Her brain was so precise, her intelligence so marvellous y 
clear, that no disorder inttnded to corrupt her effort 
She was supported by a will of iron, by a maniacal taste 
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for perfection, and by an incredible stubbornness 

Systematically, patiently, she attained each of the ends 

she had set for herself ; she passed first in the master’s 

examination in physics in 1893 and second in the master’s 
m mathematics in 1894. 

She had decided to learn the French language perfects 
as It was indispensable to her ; and inftead of cooi/g 
incorrect, sing-song sentences for years, as many Poles do^ 

S d H sureness 

and roubles a month she succeeded in living 

achieved sometimes a certain amount of luwv ti’ 

evening at the theatre, a journey to the snbnrh= ^ u 
she brought back flowers picked in the woods ’to glow 

of other 

wait for the birth of the leaver; j,nd ^ ^ 

little time and money she hurn;d .0 TZoZ " 

whe"„!" witf Ih-r'^'" “-“"S "totnings 

several minutes, with its statempur f fu paper tor 

• questions on the Toume Wheni ‘he 

turned in, there came days oTt aiting 3he'°"l 

among the contestants and their ''' 

read alo'ud, iTolfTJerit 

as she was she waitpd fr, ^■u shoved about 

in a sudden silence ^she VearTTim^^ examiner. 

a j. P.—*. o. 
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from the crowd and made off 


The time for holidays had 

come now — for the departure to Poland and home. 

In November she reappeared at the Sorbonne— - 
cheerful and a bit too fat, having been stuffed with food 
for three months in all the houses of all the Sklodovskis m 
Poland, indignant as they were at her thinness Arid 
again she faced a scholastic year in which she would work, 
learn, prepare for an examination, grow thin. 

But each time autumn returned the same anxiety 
assailed Marie : how could she go back to Paris ? Where 
was she to find money ? Forty roubles at a t^e 

her savings were being exhausted ; and she 
shame of the little pleasures her father deprived himself 
of to come to her help. In 1893 the situation seerned 
desperate and the girl was on the point of giving up the 
journey when a miracle took place. One of her friend 
arranged to have the Alexandrovitch Scholarship assigned 
to her— a scholarship for students of merit who wished to 

pursue their efforts abroad. 

^ Six hundred roubles ! Enough to live on for fifteen 
months ! Marie, who knew so well how to ask favours 
other oeoDle would never have thought of soliciting this 
he^r rnTaborall could never have had the boldness to 
mate the necessary approaches. Dazzled and enchanted. 

she took flight for France. 

The Alexandrovitch Scholarship was 

With great economy Marie tried to string ou ^ 
hundrfd roubles, so as to remain a little 
paradise of lecture halls and laboratories. Some years 
later, with the same great economy, she was 

studv ordered from her by the Society for the Encourage 
ment of Nadonal Industry-and was to take them to the 
secretary of the Alexandrovitch Foundation stupified 
though L was at a restitution without precedent m the 
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annals of the committee. Marie had accepted this 
scholarship as testimony of confidence in her, a debt of 
honour. In her uncompromising soul she would have 
adjudged herself dishonest if she had kept for one 
unnecessary moment the money which now could serve 
as lifebuoy to another poor young girl. 

Re-reading a little poem of my mother’s, written in 
Polish, on this time of her life, and remembering the 
accounts of it that she sometimes gave me, with many a 
smile and humorous remark, looking at the only portrait 
of herself which she dearly cherished : the small photo- 
graph of a student girl with daring eyes and determined 
chin, I have felt that she never ceased to prefer these 
hard, fervent days to all others. 

No doubt Marie knew other joys later. But even in her 
hours of infinite tenderness, even in the hour of triumph 
and fame, the eternal student was never so content with 
herself, so proud, as in the poverty and fire of this effort. 

She was proud of her poverty ; proud of living alone and 
independent in a foreign city. 

Yes, these four heroic years were not the happiest of 
Marie Curie’s life, but the most perfect in her eyes, the 
nearest to those summits of the human mission toward 
which her gaze had been trained. An immense 
enthusiasm gave this girl of twenty-six the power to 
ignore the trials and privations she endured ; to magnify 
her sordid existence into magic. Later on, love, maternity 
the worries of a wife and mother, the complexities of 
crushingly hard work, were to restore the visionary to 
real life. But in the enchanted moment when she was 
poorer than she was ever to be again, she was as reckless as 

a child. She floated lightly in another world, that which her 

thought was to regard always as the only pure and true one. 

Each day could not be altogether excellent in an 
adventure like this. There were unforeseen accidents 
which suddenly upset everything and seemed irremediable: 
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a fati-ue impossible to surmount, a short illness requiring 
care Still oUier , and terrifying catastrophes . the one pa 

:rshoc' w,thleaRysoU.,g.veou. finany.an^h 

upside down for weeks, and the ^ 

the was longer than usual and the sixth- 

floor garret was icy. It was so cold that Mane could no 
Cef sleep ; she shivered artd chatter^^ »th tk ^ Her 

SL" P « ;irrhc 1 uered by' a Parisian wrnter i 

opened could, then, 

rar;1h;p«S bed, *e piled the r^^^ 

^ -^o^ fhc 

:r.h:“ Vt-r g.ving herselt sonre sort of 
illusion of weight and heat. without 

A" '’^‘^‘"trscaffoCr^^^ 

rS’ rase! ' Meanwhile, a layer of ice was slowly 
f.f.rmini£ in the water pitcher. 


Chapter VII 
PIERRE CURIE 

MARHC had 

irX' st-ri . e'xa^d ^hy — — 

^tib.thallpiness'ao'l unhappiness of other women, m 
""Mlrle llaKiU fo. Wl" secret nnivorso of implacable 
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rigour, dominated by the passion for science. Family 

affection and the attachment to an oppressed fatherland 

also had their place in it: but this was all. Nothing else 

counted, nothing else existed. Thus had she decreed, the 

beautiful creature of twenty-six who lived alone in Paris 

and met young men every day at the Sorbonne and in the 
laboratoi . 


A Pole, M. Kovalski,^' professor of physics in the 
University of Fribourg, was visiting Paris with his young 
wife, whom Marie had met at Szczuki. It was their 
honeymoon, but a scientific expedition as well. M. 
Kovalski gave some lectures in Paris, and attended the 
sessions of the Physics Societ}'. On his arrival he had 
enquired after Marie and had asked her how she was. 
Marie had confided in him her worries of the moment ; 
the Society for the Encouragement of National Industry 
had ordered a study from her on the magnetic properties 
of various steels. She had begun the researches in 
Professor Lippmann ’s laboratory ; but she had to analyse 
minerals and group samples of metal, which required a 
cumbersome equipment — too cumbersome for the already 
crowded laboratory. And Marie did not know what to do, 
where to conduct her experiments. 

‘ I have an idea ’, Joseph Kovalski said to her after 

some moments of reflection. ‘ I know a scientist of great 

merit who works in the School of Physics and Chemistry. 

Perhaps he might have a workroom available. In any 

case he could give you some advice. Come and have tea 

to-morrow evening, after dinner, with my wife and me I 

WU ask the young man to come. You probably know 
his name : it is Pierre Curie. 

In the course of the calm evening passed in the young 

couple s room in a quiet boarding-house, immediate 

sjmipathy brought the hrench physicist and the Polish 
student together. 
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Pierre Curie had a very individual charm made up of 
gravity and careless grace. He was tall. His clothes 
cut on ample, old-fashioned lines, hung a bit loosely about 
his body, but they became him : he had much natural 
elegance. His hands were long and sensitive, 
regular, almost motionless face, lengthened by a rough 
beard, was made beautiful by his peaceful eyes, with their 
incomparable look, deep and serene, detached from all 

things. 

The attraction he felt from the first moment for the 
foreign girl who spoke so little was doubled by intense 
curiosity. This Mile Sklodovska was truly a rather 
astonishing person. . . . She was Polish, come from 

Warsaw to study at the Sorbonne, had passed first in the 
physics examination last year, would pass her mathematics 
examination in a few months. . . . And if betwe^ 

her ashen -grey eyes a little preoccupied wrinkle appeared, 
was it not because she didn’t know where to install her 
apparatus for the study of magnetism in steel ? 

The conversation, at first general, was soon reduced to a 
scientific dialogue between Pierre Curie and Mane 
Sklodovska. Marie, with a shade of timidi^ and 
deference, asked questions and listened to Pierres 
suggestions. He in turn explained his plans, ^d 
described the phenomena of crystallography which 
fascinated him and upon which he was now ^gaged m 
research. How strange it was, thS physicist thought, to 
talk to a woman of the work one loves, using technical 
terms complicated formula, and to see that woman, 
rh irminc and young, become animated, underst^d even 
d^cuTcerTat'^detafis with at. infallible clear-s.ghtedness. 

How sweet it was ! 

' SI’ w'lr F^ncr’Icientist of genius, vety nearly 
unulwn in his own country, but already highly esteemed 

by liis foreign colleagues. ^ 
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Hf cind liis brother Jacques'-^ were d^a^\^a bv science from 

their infancy. Pierre, with his independent and dreamy 

mind, \\ unable to adapt himself to s\ stematic work imd 

discip-lin--. lie had never been to school. His father. 

Dr. t uri< , nnder^^tandinq tliat the bo\’ was too orisrinal to 

bv a brilliant pupil, had at lir^t instructed him himself, 

and aftei ard had C(<ntidi. d him to a rtunarkable teacher, 

M. Ija/.iil'-. I his liberal education had borne fruit: 

Pierre ( uri'- ^vas a Bach- kjr uf Sciejice at si.xteen and had a 

master s d* yree in }>liysics at eiyiiteen. At nineteen he 

was aj>[). anted lalx aat nr\- a>>ir.tant to Professor Desains 

in the l acultN' of bcieiic-- — a jxvition he ()ccu])ied for lave 

N'vars. H<- was enqayed in la-search with his brother 

Jac<pi« s, who also had his degree and was a laboratory 

worker at the Sorbonne. 1 he two \ oung plusicists soon 

announced the diS’Co\er_\' cji the importaait ]ahen()menon of 

■ pie/.o. lectricity and their exjx riinental work led them 

to invent a new apj)aratus with maaiv practical uses : 

pit It!. h iL quartz, w hicli measures small quantities of 

vlectricit V \sith jcrecisioia. 

In t^^e; the two lirothcrs sejjarated with regret: 
jac(|u< s was apjaointc-d };rofe.ssor at Montpellier, and 
Pierre be caiaae chief cjf laboratory- at the School of Physics 
and Chemistry of the Citv of Paris. Even though he 
devoted much time to demonstrations for the pupils, he 
pursued Ills theoretical work on crystalline phy sics. This 
Work le d to the formulation of the princijile of sy mmetry, 
which yvas to b. com.' one of the bas-s <A modem science! 

Taking uji his exjierimc-ntal .study again, Pierre Curie 
invented and built an ultra-sensitive scientific scale, the 
‘ (-urie scale 1 hen he uiidc rlook research on magnetism 
and obtained a re sult of capital importance : the di.scoverv 
of a fundamental law : ‘ Curie’s layv.' 

Eor these c fi.,.rts, croyyaied by dazzling success, and for 
the constant care he lavish, d on the thirty students 
conhded to him. Pierre Curie was receiving from the 
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French State, in 1894, after fifteen years of work, a salary 
of three hundred francs a month — just about what a 
specialized worker would receive in a factory. 

Pierre Curie had been immediately captivated by 
Marie Sklodovska and had understood what was unique in 
her. With gentle tenacity he endeavoured to get on 
friendly terms with the girl. He saw her again two or 
three times’ at the sessions of the Physics Society, where 
she was listening to the reports of scientists on new 
research. He sent her, by way of compliment, a reprint 
of his latest publication, On Symmetry in Physical 
Phenomena : Symmetry of an Electric Field and of a 
Magnetic Field ; and on tbe first page he wrote in his 
awkward hand : ‘ To Mile Sklodovska, with the respect 
and friendship of the author, P. Curie.’ He had seen 
her in Lippmann’s laboratory, in her big linen smock, 

bent silently over her apparatus. 

One day they were having tea together in Marie s room. 

The physicist had just been speaking at length about a 
piece of work that preoccupied him. Then, without 

transition : 

‘ I wish you would come to know my parents. I live 
with them, in a little house at Sceaux.^'^ They are 

charming.' 

He described his lather for her : a tall, ungainly old 
man with lively blue eyes, very intelligent, hasty and 
impetuous, apt to boil over like a quick soup, but 
extremely kind— and his mother, weighed down by 
infirmities, but still an expert housekeeper, brave, gay and 
courageous. He recalled his fantastic childhood, his 
interminable jaunts in the woods with his brother 

Jacques. ... . vi 

Marie listened with surprise. What mysterious like- 
nesses and coincidences ! By changing a few details, trans- 
porting the little house at Sceaiix to a street in Warsaw, 
you could turn the Curies into the Sklodovski family. 
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Smiling and more at her ease, Marie told the tale of her 
merry holidays in the Polish countryside — that country- 
side which she was going to see again in a few weeks. 

‘ But you’re coming back in October ? Promise me 
that you will come back ! If you stay in Poland you 
can’t possibly continue your studies. You have no 
right to abandon science now. . . .’ 

These commonplace words of solicitude betrayed 
profound anxiety. And Marie felt that when Pierre said : 
‘ You have no right to abandon science,’ he meant, above 
all, ‘ You have no right to abandon me.’ 

They were silent for a time. Then Marie, lifting her 
ash-grey eyes to Pierre, answered gently, in a voice that 
still hesitated : ‘ I believe you are right. I should like 
to come back — very much.’ 

Pierre spoke of the future several times again. He had 
asked Marie to be his wife ; but the answer was not a 
happy one. To marry a Erenchman and leave her family 
for ever, to renounce all political activity and abandon 
Poland, seemed to Mile Sklodovska like so many dreadful 
acts of betrayal. She could not and must not. She had 
passed her examination brilliantly ; and now she must go 
back to Warsaw for the summer at least, perhaps for 
ever. She offered the discouraged young scientist a 
taendship which was no longer enough for him, and took 
her tram, having promised nothing. 

_ He followed her in thought ; he would like to join her 

in Switzerland, where she was passing a few weeks with her 
father who had come to meet her ; or else in Poland-in 
that Poland of which he was jealous. But it could not 


October came. Pierre’s heart swelled with happiness • 
Mane, according to her promise, had returned to Paris' 
bhe was to be seen again at the lectures in the Sorbonne 
and at Lippmann s laboratory. But this year— her last 
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in Erance, as she believed — she no longer lived in the 
Latin Quarter. Bronya had given her a room adjoining 
the surgery she had opened for consultation at 37 Rue de 
Chateaudun. As the Dluskis still lived in La Villette 
and Bronya came to the Rue de Chateaudun only during 
the day, Marie could thus work in peace. 

It was in this dark and rather dismal lodging that 
Pierre Curie resumed his tender entreaties. 

Ten more months had to pass before the obdurate Pole 
accepted the idea of marriage. On 26 July Marie 
awoke for the last time in her lodging in the Rue de 
Chateaudun, It was a marvellous day. The girl’s face 
was beautiful. Something her student comrades had 
never seen was alight in her face : to-day Mile Sklodovska 
was to become Mme Pierre Curie. 

She dressed her lovely hair and put on her wedding 
dress, a present from Casimir Dluski's aged mother, who 
now lived in the Rue d’Allemagne. ‘ I have no dress 
except the one I wear every day,’ Marie had said. ‘ If 
you are going to be kind enough to give me one, please let , 
it be practical and dark, so that I can put it on afterwards 
to go to the laboratory.’ 

Marie loved the idea of her wedding, which was to be, in 
every detail of the great day, different from all other 
weddings. There would be no white dress, no gold ring, 
no ‘ wedding breakfast ’. There would be no religious 
ceremony : Pierre was a freethinker and Marie, for a long 
time past, had ceased the practices of religion. There 
were' no lawyers necessary, as the marriage pair possessed 
not hing in the world — nothing but two glittering bicycles, 
bought the day before with money sent as a present from 
a c(ju.sin, with which they were going to joam the country- 
side in tile coining summer. 

It was to be a wondcnful wedding indeed, for neither 

indifh n nce, curiosity, nor envy was to be present. At the 
city hall in Sceaux and in the little garden at Pierre’s 
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parents house in the Rue des Sablons there would be 

3-nd Casimir, a few very close friends — university 

p>eople and Professor Sklodovski, who had come from 

Warsaw with Hela. ... The professor made it a 

pomt of honour to talk to old Dr. Curie in the most 

correct and careful French ; but first of all he would say, 

in his lowest tone, very moved, these words straight frorn 

his good heart : You will have a daughter worthy of 

affection in Marie. Since she came into the world she has 
never caused me pain.' 


Chapter VIII 
A YOUNG COUPLE 

Marie always succeeded in her undertakings. It was 
thus with her marriage. She had hesitated for more than 
a year before marrying Pierre Curie. Now that she was 

. organized their conjugal life with such far- 

thSg^of ir ^ wonderful 

The first dys of their life together were picturesque 

bicycles. In the baggage straps they strung uo a few 

clothes anci two long rubberized cloaks which thL rainy 

summer had forced them to buy. They lunched on bread 

d cheese peaches and cherries, seated on the moss of 

some woodland glade. In the evening, they stop^S bv 

ch^ce at some unknown inn. There they found thic/' 

hot soup and a room with faded wallpaper on which tbi 
candle made shadows dance. ^ ^ 

o/when Childhood Pierre had had the habit of going 

^tW ^ dawn, sometimes at dusk 

“in “ ‘hre; . 
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Wliilc ca'cUhI V\t. vvo wvni 017 tliinkiiicj aloud about 

tlu‘ work on c'r\’>ials tliat ] u'oocciijaL'd him. w'ithout 
<A’rn Inminir rt aind to catoli lh> \\ itk-'s ca’os. ] lo know 
that rvlaria uJKli rstoocl. and tliat ^vl^ar she wcnild reply 
would 1 >e intelllyrnt , U'-vtul and orij-:;inal. She. too, had 
great ]>lans for tlie noxt nni\'er>it\- \ear : she was going 
to ])r(']Kire for the 1- < Ilow >hi ]-> coinpeliticni. and it was 
almost Certain that the (.lirecteir of (lu- School <d Phwsics 
\vf)ul<l aulluiri/o l)or to inak^." lur rosoarchos in the sanio 
lal^oratorv with l^iriia-. Tlius they could li\’o constantly 
tof^othor, in'vcr st‘]>arato. 

I'owards tlu‘ niiddli' of Aii:;'nst, dclit^htod and tired by 

tlu‘ir wond<‘rfnl snmimr, the \’o\ini^ conplo settled dowai 

near < han I i 11 \' on a farm called The llind. 1 liis, too, was 

% 

oni' of l-lronsa's disco\ erie's ; she hail taken the j^eaceful 
dwolling for several months. Ihere Marie and Pierre 
rejoined old Mine I)luskvi. Casimir, J^ron\'a and their 
daughter llelen, nicknamed ‘ l.ou i’rofessor Sklodovski 
ronl Ih ia, who had prolonged their stay in V'rance. 

I he litlk- Hat at 24 Rue de la (ilaciere, where the young 
couple settled in October, had windows giving on a big 
gardn ii. nds lodging, wliich was singularly lacking in 
comfort, possi'ssed no other charm. 

Marie and Pierre had doni' nothing to decorate their 
threi' liny rooms. I'hey even refusi'd the furniture offered 
them by Or. Curie ; evi'ry sofa anil ebair would be one 
more objei 1 t<* dust ill the' morning. Marie could not do 
if ; sIk- hadn’t lime. In any ease, what was the good 
<4 sofii or « hair, .is the Curies liail agreed to do away 
with me( lmr;s and calls ? The troublesome ^lerson who 
risl,. d Ins lie. k oil tlie four iliglils of stairs in order to 
cl isl 111 i ) the \'onug eoii I )le in t heir lair was rebulfed once for 
all when lie got into the conjugal oitiee with its bare walls 
fiimished with i>ooks and a while wooden table. At one 
e nd of the t.ible was M.irie’s chair ; at the other, Pierre’s. 
On the t.ible weic’ treatises on physics, a petroleum lamp. 
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a b'.mch ff 2i.'%\vr> : ^nd that w.iS all. B-. fore these two 
chairs, n itle r < •! ulach wa.s i\,.r ham. and before the 
p.>hteiy .i't I;;-:.' d gaze eif Pierre and Marie, the most 
daring \ I'li r e-uhi i nl\- ilee. 

I"*!' rr' ■' ' \i't> nO'- lend- d luward cate ideal only : to 

n::nc s- arch at the -iiir of the hclovvd 

Wfjnian wi. t ai'-.o li\'ud l*‘r scientific ri^uarch. Marie’s 

was a h.iT'i* r li!'*, bvC.tU'-^* to the L»bsc'ssK»n of work was 
adde-ci t]. ■ harnbl'* .tud iinJiL; t.isks of woniankiiul. She 
Couki ii< - : nc'T 11’ cl* v : mat* tkiI hio, a> >he had done in the 
ati^trrt' .ai * ( -r* 1 ' cia\^ of her >tUil\’ at tlii* Sorl^oniu^ ; 
.itid h* r 111-: jaircha-- . n ih* ir r- turn from h(»lida\' was a 


b! itk 
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the great wtirtl i. xin:.\si:s 


] .rifit' '1 ;;i i< 1 1. r- . f 1 : . ..a it- e. Aa r. 

Iherre ( nri'- laAv • anied Ji\e tnindreil francs a month at 
the gcli<-' l of Ph\.-u:-. llu-M- ii\-e hundred francs ware 
the C(,.uyl-' - . nh- resource until Mara 's dij»loma as fellow 
of the umver-ity would j« rimt her to teach in France. 
Ihis Would ilo Well . n.iUgli ; with .Mich a sum a nuKJest 

j'.tir couhl l:\e and M.ire- kie-w’ latw to lie fcoiujinical. 

I he d;n.< ult th:ng w a-, to g, t the cru.-hing wa.rk <d one 

day into tw.ut'. -r.ur hours. .M.^rie j.a^s. d the wiiole 

u.' rising and afteria.iin at tlie lalj^-ratory <jf tlie .sclua.il, 

wlate a }4ac.‘ had l>een found f(;r her. The laboratory 

w.i> iia}>;)ine>s : and \ et there were a lloor to swa.a p and a 

Ud to make at the Rue (]<■ la Glaciire. Pierre's clothes 

had to }«■ kept in good Condition and his meals had to 
U suitable. With no maid. 

So Mane g,=t up early to go to market ; and in the 
iwsning- a- .die was coming home- from school on Pierre's 

ana she t -k loin into tiie .^PKer s shop or the dairy. She 

rxyh d tfi- yeg. tab!, s for the m^mday meal in the morning 

before sl.e U. nt to the laboraierU Whe re w. re the days 

V'hen tlie C.in ! Mile sklodoyska didn't know- the 


strange mgr. dMst. of ,,,up i Mme Pierre Curie made it a 
point of henour t-i U-arn th- m. As soon as he-r marriage 
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lad boon decided, tlie student liad gone secretly to ask 
or copkc‘r\' lessons from old Mine Dluski and Bronya. 
die practised cooking a chickin and fried potatoes, and 
Intifnllv prepared ^\■holesoIne meals for Pierre, who was 
ndnlg<'nc(‘ itself, and so absent-minded that he nex^er even 
loticrd the gia-at cffi>rt slie made. 

Marie was stimulated bv a jiuerile conceit ; what a 

nortiftcation it would be for her if lu r hn neh mother-in- 

aw, fac<i to face some dav with an nnsnccessfiil omelette, 

vondered aloud what on t'arth they taught the yoimg 

jirls in Warsaw ! Marie read and re-read her cookery 

look and annotated it conscic-ntiously in the margins, 

ejiorting h('r trials, failures and successes in brief phrases 

)f scientilic accuracy. 

% 

She invi'nted dishes which needed little preparation, 
ind still othi'rs which could be hdt to ‘ cook themselves ' 
luring th(' hours she passc'd at the school. But cooking 
vas as difficult and mysterious as chemistry. What 
:oul<l she do to kee]) the macaroni from sticking ? Should 
,h<* put boiled beef into cold or hot water ? How long 
.hould runner beans boil ? In front of her oven Marie, 
ler cheeks afirt', ht'aved many a sigh. It liad been so 
■ imple in tlie old days to live on buttered bread and tea, 
adishi's and cherries 1 

Eittle by littk’ she im]iroved in housekc('|iing wisdom. 

% 

['he gas iK'ater, which on sevcual occasions had taken the 
ibefly of burning tlu- roast, now knew its duty. Ik'fore 
ming oiil . Marie would regulate' the flame with a physicist’s 
>re( ision ; then, casting oiie last worrie'd gkmce at the 
lewpans slu' was ('nlrusting to llu' lire', she shut the door 
HI the lamliiig, Ih'W down the stairs and caught up with 
ler Imsbaml. to walk with him toward the school. 

In a (|iiartei of an hour. In-nt ove r the other containers, 
he would regulate the h('ight of llame on a laboratory 
iinner with the same careful gesluie. 

Eight hours of scientihe research and two or three hours 
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of housekeeping were not enough. In the evening, after 
writing down the details of daily expenses in the account- 
book columns so pompously headed ‘ Monsieur's Expen- 
diture ’ and ‘ Madame’s Expenditure Marie Curie sat down 
at one end of the white wood table and became absorbed 
m preparing for the Fellowship competition. On the 
other side of the lamp Pierre was drawing up the 
programme of his new course at the School of Physics. 
There was a light at the window of their room until two or 
tnree in the morning, and the sound of the turning page the 

running pen. could be heard in their office with its two 
chairs. 

In the exammation for a Fellowship in Secondary 
Education Mme Curie passed first. Pierre, without a 
word, :^ng his proud, protecting arm around Marie's 
neck. They went to the Rue de la Glaciere arm in arm - 
and as soon as they got there they blew up the tyres of 
their bicycles and packed their bags. They were off to 
Auvergne on a journey of exploration. 

The second year of their marriage differed from the first 
only in Dane's state of health, which was upset by her 
pregnancy. Mme Curie had wanted a child but she 

beforr The"* unabk to stand 

of °teel “d study the magnetization 

ToA T‘Th*T n*''* daughter, Irtoe, she 

Started work at the laboratory and finished and edited 

of the Society 

months Marie CurieTrougffi ffito^he worM^he^Lft child 
and the results of her first research ^ 

Sometimes her acrobatic system of o 

dleriTateTsS:^ 

er pregnancy. The doctors feared that she might get 
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tuberculosis like her mother, who had died of it, and 
advised her to go to a sanatorium. But the stubborn 
scientist listened to them absent-mindedly and flatly 
refused to obey. 

She had other things to worry about. She had the 
laboratory, her husband, her home and her daughter. 
Little Irene’s tears as she was cutting teeth ; a cold in the 
head ; any minor accident troubled the calm of the 
household and made the two scientists pass nights of 
sleepless anxiety. Or else Marie, panic-stricken, would 
suddenly fly from the School of Physics tow^ard the Parc 
Montsouris : had the nurse lost the child ? No ; she 
could see afar off, on their accustomed round, the woman 
and the little carriage in which something white could 
be discerned. 

The Polish girl had travelled far since the morning in 
November i8gi when she had arrived, laden with parcels,, 
in a third-class carriage. Manya Sklodovska had 
discovered physics, chemistry and the whole life of a 
woman. She had conquered humble and gigantic 
obstacles without for a moment suspecting that to do 
so she had called upon unequalled tenacity and exceptional 
courage. 

These struggles and victories had transformed her 
physically ; they had given her a new face. It is 
impossible to look unmoved at a photograph of Marie 
Curie taken a little after her thirtieth year. The solid 
and rather thick-set girl had become an ethereal creature. 
One would like to say : ‘ What an attractive, odd and 

pretty woman ! ’ — but one does not dare, in front of the 
immense brow, of that gaze into another world. 

Mmc Curie had a tryst with fame. She had made 

herself beautiful. 



Chapter IX 


THE DISCOVERY OF RADIUM 


At the end of 1897 the balance-sheet of Marie’s activity 
showed two university degrees, a fellowship and a mono- 
graph on the magnetization of tempered steel. No 
sooner had she recovered from childbirth than she 
was back again at the laboratory. 

The next stage in the logical development of her career 
was the doctor’s degree. Several weeks of indecision 
came in here. She had to choose a subject of research 
which would furnish fertile and original material. 

At this critical moment Pierre’s advice had an impor- 
tance which cannot be neglected. But without a doubt 
Marie’s character, her intimate nature, played a great 
part in this all-important choice. From childhood the 
Polish girl had carried the curiosity and daring of an 
explorer within her. This was the instinct that had 
driven her to leave Warsaw for Paris and the Sorbonne. 
and had made her prefer a solitary room in the Latin 
Quarter to the Dluskis' comfortable home. In hei; walks 
in the woods she always chose the wild trail or the 
unfrequented road. 

Marie, going through the reports of the latest experi- 
mental studies, was attracted by the publication of the 
French scientist Henri BecquereP^ of the preceding 
year. She and Pierre already knew this work ; she read 
it over again and studied it with her usual care. 

After Rontgen's^^ discovery of X-rays, Henri Poincare^^ 
conceived the idea of determining whether rays like the 
X-rays were emitted by fluorescent bodies under the action 
of light. Attracted by the same problem, Henri 
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Bccquercl examined the salts of a rare metal, uranium. 
Instead of the phenomenon he had exjM'cted, lie obser\red 
another, altogether different and incomprehensible : 
he discovered that uranium salts ^spontaneously emitted, 
without exposure to light, some rays of unknown nature. 
A compound of uranium, placed on a photographic plate 
surrounded by black paper, made an impression on the 
plate through the paper. And, like the X-ray, these 
astonishing uranic salts discharged an electroscope by 
rendering the surrounding air a conductor. 

Henri Becquerel made sure that these surprising 
properties wi're not caused by a preliminary exposure to 
the sun and that they persisted when the uranium 
cxjmpound had been maintained in darkness for several 
months. Eor the first time, a physicist had obseixrd 
the jihenomenon to which Marie Curie was later to give 
the name of radioactivity. But the nature of the radiation 
and its ori/;in rcniaim'd a nn story. 

Picccjucrt I’s discovery lascinalud tho Curios, They 
asked thenis('lv(‘s whence camt‘ the vnvriiy — tiny, to be 
sure - wliich uranium compounds constantly di.sengaged 
in the form of radiation. And what was the nature of this 


radiation ? Here was an engrossing subject of research, 
a doctor’s thesis ! The subject tempted Marie most 
because it was a ni'w held : Becipierel's work was very 
recent and so far as slu' knew nobody in the laboratories 
of Euro])e had yet alti'iiqiled to make a fundamental 
si ndy of uranium rays. 1 1 was a leap into great adventure 
into an unknown nsilm. 


'I'here ri'inained the question of where she was to make 
her ex|)t'rini('nts - and here the ditliculties began. Pierre 
made several ap|)roaches to tlie director of the School of 
Pliysics with |iractically no results : Marie was given the 
free use of a little glassed-in studio on the ground floor 
of the school. It was a kind of store-room, sweating with 
damp, where unused machines and lumber were put away. 
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rudimentary and its 

evZlh.'nf tt installation and of 

everything that forms material for the beginning of 

scientific research ‘shp ^ b 

found a means of making her appar^tirv^rk TthE hokf 

vrr-- — 

me den ally the cl, mate of this little workroom fatal 

MariA heallr R t ‘.Tfl’ *>'=»« '“r 

wM oold m ” “partance. When she 

FebrSrrSoS ‘™U "" ” ber notebook On 6 

• Tem; 7 aturf hrrf "i ■ “U®-es : 

'"T axclamafoTpolL 

to be Tmtlt^ern omf ■ f 

uranium rays-that is tn . ^ f '^'''^^tion ’ of 
air a conductor of electrLl ‘>-e 

electroscope. The excellent mpfh^w ^i? ^^scharge an 

to be the key to the surrpn r i, ° ''^hich was 

invented for the^studv had been 

physicists well-k„o™ o\ . °P,> by two 

Chamber, a Curie electrometer and a t ^ f" 

At the end of several week^ fh n quartz. 

Marie acquired the certaintv th appeared : 

surprising radiation was priLt i ! 
uranium contained in the samnU? °i "l^'^'^tity of 

and that this radiation, whictcould''h 

combination of the uranium nrh chemical state of 

lighting or temperature. ^ external factors such as 

The more Marie penetrated I’nfm • x- 

rays, the m„ce they seemed withou^pmeXt tTSy 
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unknown. They wert' like nothing else. Nothing affected 
them. In spite of their very feeble power, the}* had an 
extraordinary individuality. 

Turning this mystery over and over in her head, and 
pointing toward the truth, Marie felt, and could soon 
affirm, that the incomprehensible radiation was an atomic 
property. She questioned ; even though the phenomenon 
had only been observed with uranium, nothing proved 
that uranium was the only chemical element capable of 
emitting such radiation. Why should not other bodies 
possess the same power ? Perhaps it was only by chance 
that this radiation had been observed in uranium first, 
and had remained attached to uranium in the minds of 


physicists. Now it must be sought for elsewhere. 

No sooner said than done. Abandoning the study of 
uranium, Marie undertook to examine all known chemical 
bodies, either in the pure state or in compounds. The 
result was not long in appearing : compounds of another 
element, thorium, also emitted spontaneous rays like those 
of uranium and of similar intensity. The physicist had 
been right : the surprising phenomenon was by no means 
the property of uranium alone, and it became necessary 
to give it a distinct name. Mme Curie suggested the 
name of radioactivity . Chemical substances like uranium 
and thorium, endowed with this particular ‘ radiance 
were called radio elemoits. 

Radioactivity so fascinated the \’oung scientist that 
she never tired of examining the most diverse forms of 
matter, always by the same method. Instead of limiting 
licr observation to simple compounds, salts and oxides. 
sIh; wanted to assemble samples of minerals from the 
collection at the School of Phvsics and make them 


undergo, almost casually, for her own information, a kind 
of customs inspection, which is an electrometer test. 

Marie’s idea was simple — simple as the stroke of 
genius. At the cross-roads where Marie now stood. 
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hundreds of research workers might have remained, 
nonplussed, for months or even years. After examining 
all knovm chemical substances, and discovering— as 
Mane had done— the radiation of thorium, they would 
h^ve continued to ask themselves in vam whence came 
this mysterious radioactivity. Marie, too, questioned 
Md wondered. But her surprise was translated into 
ruitful acts She had used up all evident possibili- 
ties. Now she turned towards the unplumbed and the 
unknowTi. 

She loiew in advance what she would leam from an 
exammation of the minerals, or rather she thought she 

The specimens which contained neither uranium 
nor thorium would be revealed as totaUy ‘ inactive ’ 

radloacHve: 

Experiment confirmed this prevision. Rejecting the 
inactive minerals, Marie applied herself to the otters 

Then came a dramatic 

TZ e “ products 'exan^hed 

yenty t.mes ; and she wasYiced t„ yieU 

in'^thesrminlL'^rem b^no f 

*he obseS " 

from ? Only one eXa'j'io“wi’’p„°sTbie 'ite™ “T 
must contain in small • the minerals 

But what substance ? In her preceding experiments. 
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all known chemical 


IMarie had already examined 

elements. _ _ . 

The scientist replied to the question with the sure logic 

and the magnificent audaciousness of a great mind. 

The minerals certainly contained a radioactive substance 

which was at the same time a chemical element until then 

unknown : a new clement. , • 

A new element ! It was a fascinating and alluring 

hypothesis— but still a hypothesis. For the moment 

this powerfully radioactive substance existed only m the 

imagination of Marie and of Pierre. But it did exist 

there. It existed strongly enough to make the young 

woman go to see Bronya one day and tell her m a 

restrained, ardent voice : , t lu ' 4 - 

‘ You know, Bronya, the radiation that I couldn t 

explain comes from a new chemical clement. the 

ek ment is there and I’ve got to find it. We are sure ! 

Tlu‘ iihvsicists we have spoken to believe we have made an 

error in c-xp<-riment and advise us to be careful. But 1 

am convinced that I am not mistaken. 

TlK'se were unique moments in her unique life. Ih 
layman f<,rms a tbcalrioal— and wholly >dea of the 

rcs<'arch worker and of his discovorios. Iho moment 
discov.-ry ’ <I<K S not always exist : the scicnttst s work 
is loo U-nnons, too divi.f. d, for the cortainty of success to 
crackle out sudd.-nly in the midst of lus laborums tml l.ke 

a Hash of lightning, da/./,ling hnn by its fire M . 
standing in front of hc-r apparatus perhaps never 

..xpiTicnccl the sudden 

must have be. n au exultant moment when, convinced by 
1 , rig ..us r..as..ning of her brain that ^ 

on., affectionate word, the two sisters must have liv 
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again, in a dizzy breath of memory, their years of 
waiting, their mutual sacrifices, their bleak lives as 
students, fuU of hope and faith. 

It was barely four years earlier that Marie had written : 

‘ Life is not easy for any of us. But what of that ? 
We must have perseverance and, above all, confidence in 
ourselves. We must believe that we are gifted for some- 
thing, and that this thing, at whatever cost, must be 
attained.’ 


That ‘ something ’ was to direct science towards a path 
hitherto unsuspected. 


In a first communication to the Academy, presented by 
Professor Lippmann and published in the Procetdings on 
12 April, 1898, ‘Marie Sklodovska Curie' announced 
the probable presence in pitch-blende ores of a new 


element endowed with powerful radioactivity, 
the first stage of the discovery of radium. 


This was 


By the force of her own intuition the physicist had 
shown to herself that the wonderful substance must exist 
She decreed its existence. But its incognito still had to be 
broken, ^sow she would have to v'erify hypothesis by 
experiment, isolate this material and see it. She must be 
able to announce with certainty : ‘ It is there.' 

Pierre Curie had followed the rapid progress of his wife’s 
experiments with passionate interest. Without directly 
taking part in Marie’s w'ork, he had frequently helped her 
by his remarks and advice. In view of the stupefying 
character of her results, he did not hesitate to abandon 
his study of crystals for the time being in order to join 
his efforts to hers in the search for the new substance. 

1 he available force was now doubled. Two brains, four 

hands, now sought the unknown element in the damp’little 

workroom m the Rue Lhomond. From this moment 

onward it is impossible to distinguish each one’s part in 
the work of the Curies. 


Marie and Pierre looked for the 


mysterious substance 
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in an ore of uranium called pitch-blende, wnicn m rne 
crude state had sho%\m itself to be four times more radio- 


CrUClCf ijicLtW: iicxva. 1 1 l 

active than the pure oxide of uranium that could be 
extracted from it. But the romnosition of this 

had been knowm for 


composition of this ore 
a lone time with considerable 

precision The new element must therefore be present 
in very small quantity or it Nvould not have escaped the 

notice of scientists and their chemical analysis. 

According to their calculations — ‘ pessimistic calcula- 
tions like those of true physicists, who always take the 
less attractive of two probabilities — the collaborators 
thought the ore should contain the new element to a 
maximum quantity of one per cent. They decided that 
this was very little. They would have been m consterna- 
tion if they had known that the radioactive element they 
were hunting down did not count for more than a 

millionth part of pitch-blende ore. 

They began their prospecting patiently, using a method 

of chemical research invented by themselves, based on 
radioactivity : they separated all the elements m pitch- 
blende* by ordinary chemical analysis and then m erasure 
the* radioLtivity of each of the bodies thus obtained. By 
successive eliminations they saw the abnormal radio 
activity take refuge in certain parts of the ore. As they 
w< nt on tin* fu*ld of investigation was narrowed. It wa. 

h.,us's o( a neighbourhood, one by one, to isolate and 

arr. sl a one malefactor here : the 

r>ni tlu^rn vva. 4 wi i^rinciDallv two different 

’T'''’"''?^mcrinnT'u'\hrpilch4,k For M. and 

clirmieal oxisteiice of two new elements 

M,n<- (hir.c It inchcmed ^ 

fh:: ;hscov^.ry'of one of those substances with 

ccrliiiiity, , i^torre snid to liis yotm^ 

• you will have to name it, 1 >virc saie 


insti 
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FOUR ^XARS IN A SHED 

wife, in the same tone as if it were a nne-^tie 
a name for little Irtj 

The one-time Mile b'klo<io\'ska reflected in siltaice for a 
moment. Then, her heart turning toward her own 
country which had been erastd from the map of the 
worhl, she wondered \aguely if the scientific event would 
be pul.h^hed m Rus>ia. Germany and Austria— the 
opprt*s>or countries — and answered timidlv : 


Could e call it “ fx*lonium ” } ’ 

In l)<ceinU-r. soon after the disco\’ery of 

polonium. .Marie and Iherre rejxjrted to the Academy of 

Science the e.xistence of a second new chemical element 
in pitch hi. rule. 

Some hues of this communication read as follows ; 

yA<r various reasons ue have jttst enumerated lead us to 
beliexe that the neu: radioactive substance contains a nnv 
eUnieni to uhtch propose to give the name of RADIUM 
Ike no. raiuHictixc substance certainly contains a very 
strong proportion of barium : m sfite of that its radioactivity 
IS confide, a Je. Ihe radioactivity of radium, therefore 

OC eH4J9 PHOUS, ^ * 


Ch.^pter X 

FOUR YEARS IN A SHED 

The ph«icist colleagues of the Curies received the nett’s 
^he discovery of radium rather doubtfully. The soecial 

t^nes in which scientists had believed for centuries 

: c iXKiies The discovery upset a worlH 

contradicted Hie most Itmly 
ideas on the composition of matter. Thus tlZ 


ph^'sicist kept on the rei^Tve. He was violently interested 
in Pierre and Marie’s work, he could perceive its infinite 
developments, but before being convinced he awaited 


decisive results. . 

The attitude of the chemist was even more downright. 

By definition, a chemist only believes in the existence of a 

new substance when he has seen the substance, touched it, 

weighed and examined it, tested it with acids, bottled it, 

and when he has determined its ‘ atomic weight . 

Nowg up to the present, nobody had radium, 

nobody knew its atomic weight. The chemists, faithful 

to their principles, therefore concluded ; ‘No atomic 

weight, no radium. Show us some radium and we will 

believe you.’ , . j i ^ 

To show polonium and radium to the incredulous, to 

prove to the world the existence of their ‘ children » and 
to complete their own conviction, M. and Mme Cune 
were now to labour for four years. 


The aim was to obtain pure radium and polonium. In 

the most strongly radioactive products which the 

scientists had prepared, these substances figured on y 

imperceptible traces. Pierre and Marie abeady knew the 

method by which they could hope to isolate the new 

metals, but the separation could not be made except 

by treating very large quantities of crude materi . 

Here arose three agonizing questions . 

H^w were they to get a sufficient quantity of ore ? 

What premises could they use to eflect 

What money was there to meet the mevitable cost of the 

'^‘pkch-blcnde, in which /gMoaeffimsthS" 

“ fltTmurfor th^e Curie household. 
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Ingenuity was to make up for wealth. According to 

expectation of the two scientists, the extraction of 

uranium should leave, intact in the ore, such tiao s of 

polonium and radium as the ore contains. There was no 

reason why these traces should not be found in tlie resitiue. 

And w'hereas crude pitch-blende was costly, its residue 

after treatment had x'cry slight value. 

\^ o^ild it not be possible to obtain a considerable 

quantity of such residue for a reasonable price ? 

It was simple enough : but somebody had to think of it. 

It was necessary, of course, to buy this crude material 

and pay for its transportation to Paris. Pierre and Marie 

appropriated the required sum from their meagre savings. 

Tney were not so foolish as to ask for ol'hcial credits. . 

If two physicists on the scent of an immense discovery 

had asked the University of Paris or the French go\ em- 

ment for a grant to buy pitch-blende residue they would 
have been laughed at. 


least could there not bo found, in the numerous 
buildings attached to the Sorbonne, some kind of suitable 
"^OJ’broom to lend to the Curie couple ? Apparently not. 
After vain attempts, Pierre and Marie staggered back to 
their point of departure, which is to say to the School 
of Physics where Pierre taught, to the little room where 
Mane had done her first experiments. The room gave 
on a courtyard, on the other side of which was a wooden 
shack, an abandoned shed, with a skylight roof in such 
bad condition that it admitted the rain. The Faculty of 
Medicine had formerly used the place as a dissecting 
room, but for a long time now it had not even been 
considered fit for a mortuary. There was no floor and an 
rncertain layer of bitumen covered the earth. It was 
furnished with some worn kitchen tables, a blackboard 

which had landed there for no known reason, and an 
old cast-iron stove with a rusty pipe. 

A workman would not willingly have worked in such 

to 
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a place ; Marie and Pienv, nevertheless, resigned them- 
scl\-es to it. As they were taking possession of the shed, 
a reply arrived from Austria. Good news! By extra- 
ordinary luck, the residue of recent extt actions of uranium 
had not been scattered. The Austrian government, 
which was the proprietor of the State factory there, 
decided to present a ton of residue to the two hrench 
‘ lunatics ’ who thought they needed it. If, later on, 
they wanted a greater quantity of the material, they 
could obtain it at the mine on the best terms. For the 
moment the Curies had to pay only the transportation 

charges on a ton of ore. 

One morning a heavy wagon, like those wTich deliver 
coal, drew up in tlu' Rue Lhomond before the School of 
Physics Pierre and Marie were notilied. Ihey hurried 
bareheaded into the street in their laboratory goxms. 
Pierre who was never excited, remained calm ; but the 
more i'xuberant Marie could not restrain her joy at the 
sight of the sacks that were being unloaded. It was 
iiitch blendig her pitch-blende, for which she had received 
!. sun..' days l-cforc troro the freight station. huU 

of c.iri..sity and .mpatience, she wanted to open o' ^ 
sacks and contemplate her treasnre without fur 
waiting. She cut the strings, undid the coarbc sackcloth 
and pinn.ged licr two li.ands into the dull brown ore. stiU 
mixed with pine-ni'edles from Uohemia. 

That was whee radium was hidden. It was fron. there 
that Marie must extract it. even if she had to treat a 
,„„„„(;nn of this ini rt stuff like dust on the road. 

Mary.. Sklo.lovska had lived through ™ 

iulosicalin.g nionients of her student life m a garret. 
Marie t nri.' was to know wonderful joys again in a 

I,; l idi'ted shed. i S'XblJ 

ngi, in which a sliarp snhtle happuioss (which p otab^ 

no wo, nan before Marie had ever experienced) twice 
elected the most iniserabh' setting. 
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The shed in the Rue Lhomond surpassed the most 
pessimistic expectations of discomfort. In summer, 
because of its skylights, it was stifling as a liutliou.e ; 
in winter one did not know whetlier to wish for rain or 
frost ; if it rained the water fell, drop by drop, with a soft, 
nerve-racking noise, on the ground or on the work-tables' 
in places which the physicists had to mark in order to 
avoid putting apparatus Jhere ; if it froze, one froze 
There was nothing to do about it. The stove, e^cii when 
It was stoked high, was a complete disappointnwnt If 
one went near enough to touch it one recen-ed a little heat 
but two steps away and one was back in the zone of ice’ 

I was almost better for Mario and Pierre to get used ' 
0 the cruelty of the outside temperature, since their 

techrr.eal rnstallation-hardly existent-possessed no 

himneys to carry off noxrous gases, and the greater part 
of their treatment had to be made in the open air in the 
courtyard. \Vhen a shower of rain came the physicists 
hasrily moved their apparatus inside : to keep on workine 

without being suffocated they set up draughts between 

the opened door and windows 

‘'’'y themselves with the 

studiM thTSron oltrprXfs°'(rao ” “d"* 

active) thus obtained B^loTHnn^V 

more practical to separate theff effort'^ “"sidered it 

the new metal better ^ Marie rnnf 

treatments which would' permit herto obt“'* 

pure radium. salts of 

In this division of labonr IVfarin i 

job •. She accomphshed the ‘ 

Inside the shed her husband was abLrh 

experiments. In the courtyard, dre Jed in " hef dd 
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dust-covered and 


acid-stained smock, surrounded by 

e her eves and throat, Marie was a 

vvnn-.il. 

sort of factory all by herself. ir + Ko 

Radium showed no intention of allowing itsel o 

known by human creatures. Where were the days when 

Marie naively expected the radium conte.it o pi 

blende to be on, pc, cent? The radiation of the ne-v 

substance was so powerful that a tiny quantity of radii. , 

disseminated through the ore, was the source of stnkin 

phenomena which could be easily observed and measure . 

The difficult, the impossible thing was to iso .i e 

minute quantity, to separate it from the rest in which 

it. was so intimatoly rnixccl. 

Whenever Pierre and Marie, left their 
moment and quietly let their tongues r™ on their talk 
about their beloved radium passed from the transcendent 

■'^I 'wOT’dtr ^what It will be like, what /I will look like,^ 
Marie said one day. 

-T^do^t know,’ the physicist answered gently. ' I 
should like it to have a very beautiful 
In the course of the years 1S99 

•induced radiLctivity ’ due to radiurn another on the 
effects of radioactivity, and another on the electric oharg 
carried by the rays. And at last they drew up for the 
Congress of Physics of 1900. a general report on the ra 1 
active substances, which aroused immense interest among 

*''The'XvMopraent of Uic new science 

, 1 needed fclloW"Worls.ers« 

Curie entered into relations with^ 
lowam 19 • Andrd Debicrne,^^ who esteemed him 

r""”' ‘SS' 

He undertook especially the researc 


‘ Pierre, what form do you imagine 


highly. 

radioactivity. 
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of a new radio element, the existence of which was 

suspected in the group of iron and rare clays. 

Thus, even before radium and polonium were isolated, a 

French scientist, Andre Debierne, had discovered a 
‘ brother actinium. 


_ Marie continued to treat, pound by pound, the tons of 
pitch-blende residue which were sent her on several 
occasions from St. Joachimsthal. With her remarkable 
patience she was able to be, every day for four years, 
physicist, chemist, specialized worker, engineer and 
labouring man all at once. Thanks to her brain and 
muscle, the old tables in the shed held more and more 
concentrated products— products richer and richer in 
radium. Mme Curie was approaching the end : she no 
longer stood in the courtyard, enveloped in bitter smoke 
to watch the heavy basins of material in fusion She 
was now at the stage of purification and of the ‘ fractional 
crystallization ’ of strongly radioactive solutions. But 
the poverty of her haphazard equipment hindered her 
work more than ever. It was now that she needed a 
spotlessly clean workroom and apparatus nerfectlv 
protected against cold, heat and dirt. In this shed open 
to every wmd, iron- and coal-dust was afloat whilh to 
Mane s despan-, became mi.xed with the products purified 

h so much care. Her heart sometimes constricted 

before these httle daily accidents, which absorbed so much 
of her time and her strength, 

Pierre was so tired of the interminable struggle that he 
would have been quite ready to abandon it.%f course 
he did not dream of dropping the study of radium and of 
radioac hvity^ But he would willingly have renounced 

d.t,ons ? More attached to the meaning of "tprd 
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phenomena than to their material reality, Pierre Curie 
was exasperated to see the paltry results to which Marie’s 

He advised an armistice. 


exhausting effort had led. 

He counted without his wife’s character. 


Marie wanted 


to isolate radium and she would isolate it. She scorned 
fatigue and difficulties, and even the gaps in her own 
knowledge which complicated her task. After all, she 
was only a very young scientist ; she still had not the 
certainty and great culture Pierre had acquired by 
twenty years’ work, and sometimes she stumbled across 
phenomena or methods of calculation of which she 
knew very little and for which she had to make hasty 


studies. 

So much the worse ! With stubborn eyes under her 
great brow, she clung to her apparatus and her test-tubes. 

In 1902, forty-five months after the day on which the 
Curies announced the probable existence of radium, 
Marie finally carried off the victory in this war of attrition : 
she succeeded in preparing a decigramme‘*° of pure 
radium, and made a first determination of the atomic 


weight of the new substance, which was 225. 

The incredulous chemists — of whom there were stiU a 
— could only bow before the facts, before the super- 
human obstinacy of a woman. 

Radium officially existed. 

It was nine o’clock at night. Pierre and Marie Curie 
were in their little house at 108 Boulevard Kellermann, 


where they had been living since 1900. 

Pierre walked slowly about the room. Marie sat down 
and made some stitches on the hem of Irene’s new apron. 
But this evening she could not fix her attention. 

Mervous, she got up ; then, suddenly : 

‘ Suppose we go down there for a moment ? ’ 

The day's work had been hard, and it would have been 

more reasonable for the couple to rest. But Pierre and 
Marie were not always reasonable. 
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As they arrived and opened the door of the shed, Marie 
said : 

Do you rcmcrnbsr the day wh6n you said to me .* ** I 
should like radium to have a beautiful colour ” ? ’ 

The reality was more entrancing than the simple wish 

of long ago. Radium had something better than ‘a 

beautiful colour it was spontaneously luminous. And 

m the sombre shed, where, in the absence of cupboards 

the precious particles in their tiny glass receivers were 

placed on tables or on shelves nailed to the wall, their 

phosphorescent bluish outlines gleamed, suspended in the 
night. 

Look . Look 1 ’ the young woman murmured. 

She went forward cautiously, looked for and found a 

straw-bottomed chair. She sat down in the darkness and 

silence. Their two faces turned toward the pale 

glimmenng. the mysterious sources of radiation, toward 
radium— their radium. 

She was to remember for ever this evening of glow- 
worms, this magic. ^ ^ 


Chapter XI 
A HARD LIFE 

Unfortunately, they had to engage in other etr„.„i 
from which they did not always emerge victorious ® ' 
For his salary of five hundred francs a monih p- 
gave a course of a hundred and tw^tv 
at the school of Phy^cs and dS thT^tudS 
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^ over which he took 
peat pains, was m addition to his research work So 

ong as the Curies had no children and Marie could manage 

the domestic work herself, five hundred francs covered 

their expenses. But after Irenes birth the cost of a 

servant and a nurse made heavy inroads into the budget 

First Pierre and then Marie went on the warjiath • new 
resources had to be found. 

Marie, who wanted to do her share of work, put in her 
application for a professorship in the Higher Normal 
School for girls. Meanwhile Pierre also got a better 
« .eachin, at tha P.C.N., an a^„e. 

are rich or poor, happy or unhappy, healthy or ill ? 
She knows that they have been created to seek and to 

strength dries up at its sou™ 

We cannot, therefore, be surnrised af ffin Km- 

the researches Pierre and Marir^rrie u t “hdiv 
dunng these difficult years. Kadioactivity grew “Id 

ThTd^gi^ itl^f P- of ^physicSs 

“"^»rhd in 

dci?riL7ha^tidii::;s 

quantity of a gas, hrr"^ ts 7eT f t 
example of a transformation of atoms 1 nr r™ 
shli m England, Rutherford and Soddv tat 

published a striking TheL oTL r 
Theyaffirmed that radio elements 1°*"^ ^rans/or/iM/jon^ 

to be unchangeable sTa", 7 

evolution : the more rapid their ratfof f 

the more powerful their 'activity ^ ‘funsformation. 
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Prodigious radium ! Purified as a chloride, it appeared 
to be a dull-white powder, which might easily be mistaken 
for common kitchen salt. But its properties, better and 
better known, seemed stupefying. Its radiation, by 
which it had become known to the Curies, passed all 
expectation in intensity ; it proved to be two million 
times stronger than that of uranium. Science had already 
analysed and dissected it, subdividing the rays into three 
different kinds, which traversed the hardest and most 
opaque matter— undergoing modification, of course. 
Only a thick screen of lead proved to be able to stop the 

insidious rays in their invisible flight. 

Radium had its shadow, its ghost : it spontaneously 

produced a singular gaseous substance. Xha emanaUon of 
radium which was also active, and destroyed itself clearly 
even when enclosed in a glass tube, according to rigorous 
law. Its presence was to be proved m the waters of 


numerous thermal springs. j es 

Another defiance of the theories which seemed the 

immovable basis of physics. was that radium spontaneously 

gave off heat. In one hour it produced a quantity of heat 

capable of melting its own weight of ice. If it was 

protected against external cold it grew warmer, and 

its ti'inperaturc would go up as much as 50 or more 

above that of the surrounding afniosphcre. 

What could it not do ? It made an impression on 
photographic plates through hlack paper; it made the 
litmospliero a conductor of electricity and thus dischaigcd 
<dectn)SC0)x-s at a distance ; it coloured the glass receivers 
which had the honnur of containing it with mauve ^d 
violet • it corroded and. little by little, reduced to po^er 

The paper or the cottonwool in which it was wrapped. 
We have already seen that it was luminous 
Nor was this the end of the wonders of ^dmin it^ 

gave phosphorescence to a large number of bodi 
hicapablc of emitting light by their own means. 
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And, finally, the radiation of radium was ' contagious ’ 

^ - 


— conta 


It was 


impossible for an object, a plant, an animal or a person to 

be left near a tube of radium without immediately 

acquiring a notable ‘ activity ’ which a sensi ive apparatus 

could detect. This contagion, which interfered with the 

results of precise experiments, was a daily enemy to 
Pierre and Marie Curie. 

Radioactivity, generation of heat, production of helium 
gas and emanation, spontaneous self-destruction — how far 
we had travelled from the old theories on inert matter, on 
the immovable atom ! Not more than five years before 
scientists had believed our universe to be composed of 
defined substances, elements fixed for ever. Now it was 
seen that with every second of passing time radium 
particles were expeUing atoms of helium gas from them- 
selves and were hurling them forth with enormous force 
Ihe residue of this tiny, terrifying explosion, which 
Mane was to caU the ‘ cataclysm of atomic transforma- 
tion , was a gaseous atom of emanation which, itself 
was transformed into another radioactive body which was 
transformed in its turn. Thus the radio elements formed 
strange and cruel families in which each member was 
created by the.spiontaneous transformation of the mother 
substance : radium was a ‘ descendant ' of uranium 
polonium a descendant of radium. These bodies, created 
at eveiy mstant, destroyed themselves according to 
eternal laws : each radio element lost half its substance 
m a hme which was always the same, which was to be called 
Its period . To dimmish itself by one half, uranium 
required several thousand million years, radium sixteen 
hundred years, the emanation of radium four days and 

the descendants of emanation only a few seconds 

Such were the facts which the discovery of mdio- 
activity revealed. Philosophers had only to begin the^ 
philosophy all over again and physicists thmr 
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The last and most moving miracle xsas that radium 
conld do something for the hap})in ss of iii.n\ iii l)v aigs. 
It ^vas to become their ally against ein atrocious disease, 
can er. 

1 iie German scientists VV'alkhoff and Ga s b' aa lonnced 
in looo that the new substance had c t ii.i [ h io.o ; cal 
effects : Pierre Curie at o ice .ippaed the t chaiqae woich 

seem d to him most praciical. 

After experim n.ing on the action of radium on h s own 
arm and on an.mals it was found that by des ro , ing 
diseased cells, radium cured growths, tumours and certain 
forms of cancer. This therapeutic method was to be 
called Curietherapy. breach practitioners made the first 
treatments of diseased persons \sith succ(.‘ss, emphiying 
tubes of emanation of radium lent by Marie and Pierre 

Curi'*. 

l^adium was t(scfid — -magnificently useful. 

The iminediatt' con-iec[uence of stich revelations can be 
guess('d. The extraction of the new element no longer had 
in<'rc‘ly ex jK’rimental inti'rest. It had become indi.-.jjens- 
able, saluttiry. A radium industf'y was about to be 

born. f V.- 

Pierre and Marie watched over the beginni.ig of this 

inrlustry, which could not have been createtl without their 

advice. They preixired with tlu'ir own hands the lirst 

grainmed* of radium that saw the light. Little by little 

the magic jn*operties of radium excited other imaginat ion:>, 

and the coujile fouml practical help in organi/dng 

jiroduction on a vast scale. 

Kmlimn, regularly put on sale, became one of the 
dixu-cst suhstaiices in llic world : tluring these lust years, 
it was estimated at 750.000 gold francs by gramme. 

Such an aristocratic material was worth comnunting 
upon ; in January i() 05 . appeared the first numlK'r ot a 
vv, Rn<finin, which was to treat exclusively ui raUio- 

act-ive products. 
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I\c c. r /ic ^ : /I jKuhou. '. ic' and was awarded 


Radium 'nad acv^uirt-d a commercial }>ersunalit v. It had 

its m.ir^.'-t \'alii<:- and its press. 

M a:iAhiIe m Marie presented iier thesis on 

r he ^ : /! J\\i hou. ■ : i c' S u u' i.! 

the title id I) 'Ct'ir of Ph\ -icai ?ci' not*. 

8 f.me time 1 >1 f. -re the pr, .-tri. n tatioii of the tlicsis, and 
hefere the industrial treaimetu of radium had been 
develvjj . (i m i'r..ne ‘ and abroad, l^ic iTe and Marie Curiti 
took a <1.(0-: 'll to which they did nv>t attach sj)ecial 
.m{s »rt,.ne. , but w j. cb. was to have a great iniiiunce over 

the rest of lhe;r Ii\'eS. 

Ly j;urd\ ijig jdteh-i deiide and isf>Iating radium Marie 

had in\ « nt< il a ic chiiKjue and created ti process for its 

man ' it. a. t lire. 


^ me. th<- therapeutic efh cts of radium had become 
^ iiown, radioact p.a* (,res vo-re sm ght for ex ervwla re. 
Flan- fair o.\ j doi t a i mn had l)e( ri made in stweral countries, 
part icukirl\- m Pa Igiurn and in Ame rica. But tliese 
factor-!. ^ Could ,.nlv produce the ' fabid ms metal ' if tlieir 

' cret of tile delicate operations 

ni..;-. ■ (1 ;r) pr. ; . rano j,-,rt.‘ radium. 

^ ’"‘l i ' o 1 lia -. things to his wdfe one Sunday 

morn.ng )n th.- ]i:tl.. ,h,,usa^ in the J-Jo-iI, \-arci K<-llermann. 

The I o,->tm an had just brought a letter from the United 
States. 


W <• must sp<-ak a little about our radium,' he said 
ihoopi.) fully • Xhc industry is going to be greatly 

I he recent cures of 


« udo.l ; that is Certain now. 

ni..' an nt tum..urs lia\e be- n conclu.si\'e ; in a few years 
til.- wl . I-- world will fcK- wanting radium. Just now iri 
tact. fr.i> 1 r - r ha> come— some technicians who want to 

in America ask me to give tliem 


exp! it la hum 

infurmat i< >0. ’ 


\\ t U the.n .> Marie said, taking no vivid interest in 

the c< >n \-ersa t i ; i n . 

then, we have a choice between two solutiorry. 


4 
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We can describe the results of our research without 

reserve, including the processes of puriftcaii>n . . . 

Marie made a mechanical gesture of approval and 

murmured ; 

‘ Yes, naturally-’ 

‘ Or else,’ Pierre went on. ' we can consider ourselves to 
be the proprietors, the “ inventors of radium. In this 
case it would be necessary, before publishing exactly 
how one worked to treat pitch-blende, to pate.it the 
technique and assure ourselves in that way of rights over 
the manufacture of radium throughout the world. 
Marie reflected a few seconds. Then she said : 

‘ It is impossible. It would be contrary to the scientific 

spirit.’ 

Pierre’s serious face lightened. To settle his conscience, 
he dwelt upon it. 

‘ I think so too. ... But I do not want this 
decision to be taken lightly. Our life is hard-and it 
threatens to be hard for ever. We Jiave a daughter ; 
perhaps we may have other children. For them, and for 
us this patent would represent a great deal of money, a 
fortune. It would be comfort made certain, and the 

““Krn “ith aiitile .a,.gh, the only thing 

which it was cruel for him to give up . ^ 

‘ We could have a fine laboratory too 
Marie’s ga« grew fued. She steadily 
idea of gain, of material compensation. Almost at once 

PhySttf always publish their researches 
If our discovery has a commercial future, “ “ 

accident by which we must not profit. And radium^ 
going to be of use in treating disease . . . K seem 
to me impossible to take advantage of . . 

She made no attempt to conviime her '’"s'™"'’ • * 
guessed that he had spoken of the patent only o 
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scruple. The words she pronounced with complete 
assurance expressed the feelings of both of them, their 
infallible conception of the scientist’s role. 

In the silence Pierre repeated, like an echo, Marie’s 
phrase : 

‘ No. It would be contrary to the scientific spirit.' 

He was appeased. He added, as if settling a question 
of no importance : 

‘ I shall write tonight, then, to the American engineers. 

and give them the information they ask for.' They had 

chosen for ever between poverty and fortune. , 

Though Switzerland was the first country to offer the 

Curies a position worthy of their merit, their first honours 

came from England. In June 1903. the Ro3'al Institution 

officially invited Pierre Curie to lecture on radium. The 

physicist accepted and went to London with his wife for 
this ceremonial. 

In November 1903, a letter announced to Pierre and 

Marie that the Royal Society of London wished to mark 

its esteem of them by one of its highest awards : the 
Davy Medal. 

Mane, who was ill, let her husband go to the ceremony 

without her. Pierre brought back from England a heavy 

gold medal, on which their names were engraved. 

Soon after, in its ‘ solemn general meeting ' of 10 

December 1903, tbe Academy of Science of Stockholm 

publicly announced that the Nobel Prize in Phvsics for 

the current year was awarded half to Henri Becquerel 

and half to M. and Mme Curie for their discoveries in 
radioactivity. 

Neither of the Curies was present at the session. The 
French Minister received the diplomas and gold medals in 
their name's from the King's hands. Unwell and over- 
worked. Pierre and Marie had shrunk from the long 
journey in midwinter. ^ 

To the Curies the money they got was very welcome 
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but the fame and the constant public attention that they 
were to rc'cei\’c from now on was always \'cry trying. 
They had always liked to ‘ live like wild people now 
they had another reason for seeking solitude ; they were 
fleeing from the curious. More than ever the\' haunti'd 
isolated \illages, and if they had to pass the night 
in a country inn they registered there under a false 
name. 

Rut their best di.sguise was still their natural appear- 
ance. To look at this tall, ungainly man, carelessly 
dressed, leading his bicycle along some hollow road in 
Brittany, and the young woman who accompanied him, 
dressed like a peasant girl, who could imagine them 
to be the laureatc.s” of the Nobel prize ? 

Even th(' most knowing had difficulty in recognizing 
them. An American journalist, having cleverly followed 
the trail of the physicists and found them, stopped, 
perplexed, in front of their fisherman’s cottage. His 
iK'wsjraper had sent him to interview I\Ime Curie, the 
illustrious scientist. Where could she be? He would 
have to find but from somebody. . . . From this 

woman, for instance, who was sitting barefoot on the 
stone stejrs at the door, shaking the sand out of her 

bathing shoes. 

Th(‘ woman lifted her head, fixed her ash-grey eyes on 
the intruder . . . and all at once she resembled a 

hundred or a thousand ])liotogra]ihs that had apiieaicd 
in the Pre.ss. It was she !« The rejKirter was stunned 
for a moment, and then dropped down beside Mane 

and drew out his notebook. 

Seeing that flight was im]Hrssiblo, she resigned herself, 

and answi'red her interlocutor’s quest ions by short phra.sos. 

Yes, I’ierre Curie and she discovered radium. Yes, they 
were continuing their work. 

Quickly the reporter put some questions of a less general 
nature. If he could get some confidences about Manes 
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youth, her methods of work, or the psychology of a 
woman devoted to research. 

But at that moment the surprising face was turned from 
him. In one single sentence which she was to repeat often 
as a sort of motto, which depicted character, existence 
and vocation — a sentence which tells more than a whole 
book — Marie put an end to the conversation : 

‘ In science we must be interested in things, not 
in persons.' 




Chapter XII 
EVERY DAY 

The name of Curie was now a ‘ great name The couple 

were richer in money, less rich in happy moments. 

Marie, especially, had lost her movements of ardour,, 

and joy. She was not as entirely absorbed by scientific 

thought as Pierre. Her sensibility, her nerves were 

affected by the events of each day—and they responded 
badly. 

She grew discouraged and accused herself of intellectual 
impotence, of stupidity The truth was simpler : 
in this woman of thirty-six the sheer animal life, worn 
down for too long, was claiming its rights. Marie needed 
to cease being ‘ Mme Curie ' for some time, to forget 
radium — to eat, sleep and think of nothing. 

This could not be. Every day brought new obligations. 

The year 1904 was to be exhausting— especiaUy exhausting 
for Marie who was pregnant. 

On 6 December 1904. a plump baby was bom 

croxvned with shaggy black hair. Another daughter* 
Eve. ® 

The smiles and antics of the new-born child, who was 
cared for by a nurse, enlivened the young woman. Very 
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small children softened her to tenderness. Relaxed by 
the forced rest which accompanied childbirth, Mane 
insensibly regained her taste for life. She approached her 
laboratory apparatus with a pleasure she had forgotten. 

Vacillating for a moment, she had found her steady 
step again : she had returned to her hard road. 

Everything interested her again : the house, the 
laboratory. She followed the events which shook her 
native country, with passionate interest . in Russia, the 
Revolution of 1905 had broken out and the Poles, carried 
away by the mad hope of deliverance, supported the 

anti-Tsarist agitation. 

The weather was fine, and Marie was in better spirits. 
The moment had come to fulfil a duty which had been 
too often postponed ; the visit to Stockholm and the 
Nobel lecture. The couple undertook the splendid 
journey — that journey which, in our family, was to 

become a tradition. . . 

On 6 June 1905, in the name of his wife and himself 

Pierre Curie spoke on radium before the Academy of 

Science of Stockholm. He evoked the consequences of 

the discovery of radium. In physics it profoundly 

modified the fundamental principles of mechanics. 

In chemistry it stirred up bold hypotheses on the source 

of energy which supplied the radioactive phenomena. 

In geology, in meteorology, it was the key to phenomena 

which had never been explained before. In biology, last 

of all, the action of radium on cancerous cells had proved 

efficacious. •, xi. 

Radium had enriched Knowledge and served the Good. 

But could it also serve Evil ? , x 

One may also imagine (Pierre said in concluding) 
that in criminal hands radium might become very 
dangerous, and here we may ask ourselves if humanity 
has anything to gain by learning the secrets of nature if 
it is ripe enough to profit by them, or if this knowledge 
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is not harmful. The example of Nobel’s discoveries is 
characteristic : powerful explosives have permitted 

men to perform admirable work. They are also a 
terrible means of destruction in the hands of the great 
criminals who lead the peoples towards war. 

I am among those who think, with Nobel, that humanity 
will obtain more good than evil from the new discoveries. 

The welcome given them by the Swedish scientists gave 
the Curies pleasure. They went home delighted. 

In the house in the Boulevard Kellermann, protected 
like a fortress against intruders, Pierre and Marie led 
the same simple, hidden life. The cares of housekeeping 
were reduced to the essentials. A charwoman did the 

heavy work, a maid of all work prepared the meals and 
brought the dishes to the table. 

Even at periods of great overwork Marie reserved time 
for the care of her children. Her work obliged her to 
entrust her daughters to servants, but until she had 
verified on her own account that Irene and Eve had slept 
and eaten well, that they were washed and combed, had 
no colds or ills of any sort, she was never at ease. 

The couple spent most of their evenings in dressing- 
gowns and slippers, going through scientific publications 
or scribbling complicated calculations in their notebooks 
Even so, they were to be seen at exhibitions of painting 
and seven or eight times a year they permitted themselves 
two hours at a concert or the theatre. 

Pierre and Marie avoided receptions ; they were never 

to be seen in society. But they could not alwa'-'s get out 

of official dinners or banquets in honour of foreign 

scientists. It therefore sometimes happened that Pierre 

woiild put off the thick woollen suit he wore every day 

and don his evening clothes, as Marie would put on her 
one evening dress. 

Mime knew nothing of fashions and had no taste. But 
the discretion and reserve which were the very mark 
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of her character saved her from being conspicuotis and 
created a sort of' style in her dress. When she changed 
her laboratory clothes for an evening dress, when she 
wound her ash-blonde hair into a crest and timidly hung 
a light n.cklace of gold filigree about her n ck, she was 
exquisite. Her slender body and inspired face suddenly 
unveiled their charm. Beside Marie, with her immense 
pale forehead and her powerful gaze, other women did not 
cease to be pretty : but many among them appeared 
both stupid and vulgar. 

Pierre and Marie were vibrating with plans. A new 
era opened before them : France had taken notice of their 
existence and was thinking of supporting their efforts. 

On 3 July 1905, Pierre Curie entered the Academy, 
and, though a lukewarm admirer of the illustrious company, 
he took the liveliest interests in the decisions taken in his 
favour by the university : his work depended upon them. 
At the beginning of 1904 the rector had obtained for him 
the creation of a chair in physics. Here at last was the 
post, so long desired, of titular professor. Before accepting 
the promotion Pierre asked where would be the laboratory 
attached to his work. 

A laboratory ? WEat laboratory ? There had been 
no question of a laboratory. 

In a second the laureates of the Nobel Prize, parents 
of radium, discovered that if Pierre left liis position in the 
P.C.N. to teach at the Sorbonne he would run the risk 
of being able to do no work at all. No space was offered 
the new professor, and the two rooms he had l)ecn using 
at the P.C.N. would be, as was only natural, assigned to 
his succes.sor. He was left with the prospect of conducting 
his experiments in the street. 

With his accomplished pen, Pierre wrote his Chiefs a 
polite but firm letter : since the position created for him 
did not bring with it cither a room to work in or an 
api^ropriation for* research, he had decided to give It up. 
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He cmild keep on at the P.C.N. — with its excessive hours 
of teaching— the little place where he and Marie, some- 
how or other, could do useful work. 


After much discussion the University decided to create; 
a laboratory. But the amount of money that was placed 
at Pierre Curie s disposal was so small that no laboratory 
could be built and equipped with it. Eight years more 
of patience were required before Marie was to install 
radioactivity in a home worthy of it — a home which 
Pierre was never to see. The harrowing idea that her 
companion had waited in vain for his beautiful laboratory 

the single ambition of his life — until the very end, was 
to live within her always. 


Of all the Minister’s decisions, one alone gave the 
Curies real pleasure ; Pierre was to have three co-workers 
henceforth, a chief of laboratory assistant, and a laboratory 
aid. The chief of laboratory work was to be Marie. 

Up to now the presence of the young woman in the 
laboratory had only been tolerated. Marie had accom- 
plished her. researches in radium without any rank 
or salary. In November 1904, a steady, paid position 
—paid at the rate of two thousand four hundred francs a 

year !- gave her, for the first time, official rights in her 
husband's laboratory. 


Madame Curie and I are working to measure radium 

wth precision by the amount of emanation it gives off 

{Pierre Curie wrote on 14 April 1906). That might seem 

to be nothing, and yet here we have been at it for several 

months and are only now beginning to obtain regular 
results. ° 


M cidciJHc (ditTic uvd I ciTc worki^'ig 

These, words, wri tten by Pierre five' days' before his 
death, express the essence and the beauty of a imion 
which w,Ts never to be weakened. Each progress of the 
work, each of their disappointments and victories, was to 
fink this husband and wife more closely together. 
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Have I sufficiently pointed out the cherm, confidence 

and familiar good humour of their collaboration o', genius ? 
Ideas big and little, questions, remarks and ad\-ice were 
throwTi back and forth at every hour of tiu; day l)etween 
Pierre and Marie. Gay compliments, too, and friendly 
reproaches. Between these two equals, who admired 
each other passionately but could never envy, there was a 
worker’s comradeship, light and exquisite, which was 
perhaps the most delicate expression of their profound 
love. 

And then suddenly on the 19th of April 1906, Pierre 
Curie died in a tragic road accident. Marie had lost her 
companion, and the world had lost a great man. This 
atrocious departure, in the rain and mud, had struck the 
popular imagination. The newspapers of all countries 
described in pathetic stories, over several columns, the 
accident in the Rue Dauphine. Messages of sympathy 
accumulated in the house in the Boulevard Kcllcrmann 
with the names of kings, ministers, poets and scientists 
•mixed with ob.scure names. 

On this occasion, as on all others, the woman who was 
to be known hereafter as an ‘ illustrious widow ’ fled from 
the attacks of fame. To avoid an official ceremony, 
Marie advanced the date of the funeral to Saturday, 
2ist April. She refused processions, delegations and 
speeches, and asked that Pierre be buried as simply as 
possible in the grave where his mother rested at Sceaux. 

The decease of Pierre Curie had brought up some 
important problems. What was to be the fate of ihe 
research work Pierre had left in suspense, and of his 
teaching at the Sor bonne ? What was to become of 

Marie ? 

Her relatives discussed these questions in low voices, 
and listened to the suggestions of the representatives of the 
Ministry and the university, who succeeded each other at 
the house in the Boulevard Kellerman. On the morrow 
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of the obsequies the government officially proposed to 

award the widow and children of Pierre Curie a national 

pension. Jacques submitted this plan to Marie, who 

refused flatly. ‘ I don’t want a pension,’ she said. 

‘ I am young enough to earn my living and that of mv 
children.' 

In her suddenly strengthened voice could be heard the 
first faint echo of her habitual bravery. 

Between the authorities and the Curie family the 

exchanges of views wavered somewhat. The university 

was disjxDsed to keep Marie in its faculty. But with what 

title, and in what laboratory ? Could this woman of 

genius be put under the orders of a chief .? And where 

was there a professor capable of directing Pierre Curie’s 
laboraio y ? 


jacquc's Curie and a friend of Pierre’s, called Georges 
Gouy, informed the dean of the faculty of their conviction : 
that Mane was the only French physicist capable of 
pursuing the work she and Pierre had undertaken. Marie 
was the only teacher worthy of succeeding Pierre. Marie 
was the only chief of laboratory who could replace him 
Traditions and customs must be swept away so as to 
name Mme Curie professor at the Sorbonne. 

On the strong insistence ol Marcelin Berthelot. of Paul 
Ap^U and V,ce-Rector Liard, the public authorities 
TOde a frank and generous gesture on this occasion 
On 13 May 1906, the council of the Faculty of Science 
unanimously decided to maintain the chair created te 
Pierre Cune and to confide it to Marie. 

This was the first time that a position in French 
ugher education had been given to a woman. 
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ALONE 

We admired Marie when, supported by a man of genius 
she was able both to manage her home and to take her 
part in a great scientific task. It did not seem possible 
to us that she could lead a harder life or put forth a mare 
powerful effort. 

Compared to the life that awaited her, this condition was 
mild. The responsibilities of ' the widowed Mine Curie ’ 
would have frightened a robust, happy and courageous 
man. 

She had to bring up two young children, earn their 
livelihood and her own, and to fill her place as professor 
with success. Deprived of the masterly collaboration of 
Pierre Curie, she had to pursue and carry out the 
researches undertaken with her companion. Her- 
assistants ^d students had to receive orders and advice 
from her. One essential mission also remained : to 
build a laboratory worthy of Pierre’s disappointed 
dreams, where young research workers could develop the 

new science of radioactivity. 

Marie’s first care was to give her daughters a comfort- 
able existence. At 6 Rue du Chemiii de Per, at Sceaux, 
she rented a house without charm, embellished by an 
agreeable garden. 

Mme Curie was content that her daughters should 
know nothing of the uneasy childhood, drudging adoles- 
cence and poverty-stricken youth that had been hers. 
At the same time she did not wish for them to live in 
luxury. On several occasions Marie had had the oppor- 
tunity of assuring a great fortune to Ir^ne and Eve. 
She did not do so. When she became a widow she had 
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to deride what to do with the gramme of radium that 
she and Pierre had prepared with their own hands, whicli 
was her private property. Against the advice of Dr 
■ Curie and of several members of the family council, she 
decided, sharing the views of him who was no more, to 
make to her laboratory a gift of this precious particle, 
which was worth more than a million gold francs. 

In her mind, if it was inconv^cnient to be poor, it was 
superfluous and shocking to be very rich. The necessity 
for her daughters to earn their living later on seemed 
healthy and natural to her. 

When Irene had won her study certificate and reached 

the age for going to school, Marie an.xiously souglit for a 

mean ^ of instructing her daughter above and beyond 
routine. 

This whole-souled worker was haunted by the idea of 
the overwork to which children were condemned. It 
seemed to her barbarous to install young beings in ill- 
ventilated schoolrooms and to steal innumerable sterile 


‘ hours of attendance ' from them at the age when they 
should be running free. She wanted Irene to study veiy 
little but very well. How was she to set about it ? 

She reflected, she consulted her friends — professors at 

the Sorbonne like herself, and, like herself, heads of 

families. Under her impetus was bom the original idea 

of collective teaching, in which great minds would share 

the taslc of in.structing all their children according to new 
methods. 

An era of excitement and intense amusement opened for 

some ten little monkeys, boys and girls, who. dispensing 

with school, went every day to hear one single lesson given 
by a choson master. 

On Thursday afternoons they attended a course in 
physics conducted by Marie Curie. Thanks to her. the 
abstract and boring phenomena of the manuals ’were 
most picturesquely illustrated : bicycle ball-bearings 
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dipped in ink, were left on an inclined plane where, 
describing a parabola, they verified the law of falling 
bodies. A clock inscribed its regular oscillations on 
smoked paper. A thermometer, constructed and 
graduated by the pupils, coifscnted to operate in agree- 
ment with the official thermometers, and the children 
were immensely proud of it. 

Marie transmitted her love of science and her taste 
for work to them. She also taught them the methods 
which a long career had developed in her. 

The laureate of the Nobel Prize sometimes gave these 
ambitious infants simple lessons in good sense. 

' What would you do to keep the liquid contained in 
this jug hot ? ' she asked one day. 

Some of the children proposed ingenious solutions : 
te wrap the jug in wool, to isolate it by refined — and 
impractfcable — processes. 

Marie smiled and said : 

‘ Well, if I were doing it, I should start by putting the 
lid on.’ 

On these horhely words ended the lesson for that 
Thursday. 


Chapter XIV 

SUCCESSES AND ORDEALS 

Every morning a woman who was very thin, very pale, 
whose face was getting a little worn and whose fair hair 
was suddenly turning grey, entered the narrow rooms 
of the School of Physics, took a coarse linen smock down 
from its peg to cover her black dress, and set to work. 

Professor, research worker and laboratory director, 
Mme Curie worked with the same incomparable intensity. 
At the Sorbonne — ^where she had been promoted to the 
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titular professorship in 1908— she was giving the first, and 

for the moment the only, course on radioactivity in the 

world. Great efforts ! Although secondary education 

in France seemed to her defective, she regarded French 

higher education with lively admiration. She wanted to 

make herself the equal of the masters who once had dazzled 
a young Pole. 

After two years of professorship, Marie undertook to 
write down her lessons. She published in igio a masterly 
Treatise on Radtoactivity . Nine hundred and seventy-one 
pages of text barely sufficed to sum up the knowledge 
acquired in this realm since the day, not so long ago, 
when the Curies had announced the discovery of radium. 

The number of Mme Curie s students grew larger every 
day. The American philanthropist, Andrew Carnegie, 
had bestowed on her in 1907 a series of annual scholar- 
ships which permitted her to welcome some novices to the 
school. 

Mme Curie had a programme of new researches. She 

performed them in spite of the steady deterioration in 
her health. 


She purified a few decigrammes of chloride of radium 
and made a second determination of the atomic weight 
of the substance. She then undertook the isolation of 
radium metal. Up to now, every time she had prepared 
pure radium it had been salts of radium (chlorides or 
bromides) which constituted its only stable form Marie 
collaborated with Andre Debieme in bringing the metal 
Itself to light, undamaged by alterations due to 
atmospheric agents. The operation— one of the most 
difficult knowTi to science— was never to be repeated 
Andre Debieme also helped Mme Curie to study 
polonium and the rays it emitted. Finally, Marie in 

independent work, discovered a method of measuring 
raffium by the measurement of the rays it gave out ' 
The universal development of Curietherapy made it 
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necessary to separate tiny particles of the precious matter 
with rigorous precision. When the thousandth part of a 
milligramme-''' is in question, balances are not of much use. 
Marie had the idea of ‘ weighing ’ radioactive substaiiccs 
by the rays that they emitted. She brought this 
difficult technique to the point of practicability and 
created a ‘ service of measures ’ in her laboratory where 
.scientists, doctors and even ordinary citizens might have 
active ores or products examined and receive a certificate 
indicating their radium content. 

At the time when she was publishing a Classification of 
the Radioelements and a Table of Radioactive Constants, she 
was performing another work of general importance ; 
the preparation of the first international standard of 
radium. This light glass tube contained twenty-one 
milligrammes of chloride of pure radium. It was to serve 
as a model for the standards afterwards dispersed through 
the five continents. 

After the fame of the Curie couple, the personal fame of 
Mine Curie mounted and spread like a rocket. Diplomas 
of doctor honoris cansa'^ or of corresponding member of 
foreign academies arrived by the dozen to encumber the 
desks at the house in Sccaux, though the laureate never 
dreamed of making a show of them or even of drawing 
up a list of them. 

In December the Swedish Academy of Sciences, 
wishing to recognize the brilliant work accomplished by 
the woman scientist since her husband's death, awarded 
her the Nobel Prize in Chemistry for the year igii. No 
other laureate, man or woman, had been, or was to be, 
judged worthy of receiving sucli an award twice. 

Weakened and ill, Marie asked Bronya to make the 
journey to Sweden with her. She also took her elder 
daughter, Irene with lier. The child was present at the 
Solemn meeting. Twenty-four years later, in the same 
hall, she was to receive the same prize. 
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During the summer of 1913 she tried her strength by 
a walking tour in the Engadine, rucksack on back. Her 
daughters accompanied her with their governess, and the 
group of excursionists also included the scientist Albert 
Einstein and his son. A charming comradeship of genius 
had existed for several years between Mme Curie and 
Einstein. They admired each other; their friendship 
was frank and loyal ; and sometimes in French, some- 
times in ^ German, they loved to pursue interminable 
palavers in theoretical physics. 

In the vanguard gambolled the young ones, who were 
enormously amused by this journey. A little behind, the 
voluble Einstein, inspired, would expound to his colleague 
the theories which obsessed him, and which Marie, with 
her exceptional mathematical culture, was one of the 
rare persons in Europe to understand. 


Irene and Eve sometimes caught words which seemed 

to them rather singular. Einstein, preoccupied, passed 

alongside the crevasses and toiled up the steep rocks 

without noticing them. Stopping suddenly, and seizing 

Mane s arm, he would exclaim : ‘ You understand what 

I need to know is exactly what happens to the passengers 
in a lift when it falls into space/ 

Such _ a touching preoccupation made the vouneer 
generation roar with laughter, far from suspecting that 

cendent relativity '. ^ 

In France, the scientist was at the zenith of her fame 

“'■'hitnet Ncnot<« had been 
building the Institute of Radium for her nn j 

Pi'f're Curie, named after her hufband^ 
of Mane Curie ; and a laboratory for biological research 

and Curietherapy, in which studies on the treatment of 
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cancer and the care of the sick would be organized by on 
eminent pliysician. Professor Claude Regaud. These 
twin institutions, materially independent, were to work 
in co-operation for the development of the science of 
radium. 

This victory came to its heroine when she was 
no longer either young or strong, and when she had 
lost her happiness. What did it matter, since she was 
surrounded by fresh forces, since enthusiastic scientists 
were at hand to aid her in the struggle ? No, it was not 
too late. 

The glaziers were singing and whistling on ever}^ floor of 
the little white building. Above the entrance could 
already be read these words cut into the stone : Institut 
DU Radium, Pavillon Cukie. 

“ Before these sturdy walls and this exalting inscription 
Marie evoked the words of Pasteur r"*® 


‘ If conquests useful to humanity touch your heart ; if 
you stand amazed before the surprising effects of electric 
telegraphy, the daguerreotype, anaesthesia and so many 
other admirable discoveries ; if you are jealous of the part 
your country can claim in the further flowering of these 
wonders — take an interest, I ur^e up>on you, in those holy 
dwellings to which the expressive name of laboratories is 
given. Ask that they be multiplied and adorned. They 
the temples of the future, of wealth and well-being. 
It is there that humanity grows bigger, strengthens and 
b<*tters itself. It learns there to read in the works of 


9 

nature, works of progress and universal harmony, whereas 
its own works are too often those of barbarity, fanaticism 

and destruction.' 


In the wonderful month of July the ‘ temple of the 
future ' in the Rue Pierre Curie was at last finished. It 
was ready now for its radium, its workers and its director. 
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Only— this July was the July of igT4. 

When the war put a stop to her work in the laboratory, 

Mme Curie volunteered to serve in the medical serA-ice! 

She found that the hospitals, both at the front and behijid 

the lines, were unprovided with X-ray equipment. With 

characteristic energy she had the hospitals equipped, but 

the problem still remained of how to help the wounded who 

were brought to ambulances where there was no electric 
equipment. 

Mme Curie found the solution. She created with funds 

from the Union of Women of France, the first ‘radio- 
logical car ’ ; it was an ordinary motor-car in which she 
put an X-ray apparatus and a dynamo which, driven bv 
the motor of the car, furnished the necessary current. 
This complete mobile station circulated from hospital to 
hospital from August 1914 onward. 

The rapid advance of the Germans gave Marie a difficult 

problem to decide. Should she stay in Paris or go to join 

her daughters m Brittany ? And if the enemy threatened 

to occupy the capital, should she follow the retreat of the 
me lical organizations ? 

She calmly considered these alternatives and took her 
decision : she would remain in Paris, whatever happened 

that kept her ; she was thinking of her laboratory of Lr 
delicate instruments, • If I am there,' she thought 

jerhaps the Germans will not dare plunder them- 
but if I go 4 way, everything will disappear ' 

Thus she reasoned, not without some hypocrisy and 
discovered logical excuses for the instinct by which “e 
was guided This obstinate, tenacious, pLd Marie 
did not like the act of flight. To be afraid was to se“e 
he adversarje Nothing in the world would induce Zr 

Radiological cars, radiological stations, emanation 
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sen.ace . . . There was still more to come. The lack 

of trained manipulators worried Marie. She proposed to 
found and conduct a course of instruction in radiology. 
Before long about twenty nurses gathered at the Radium 
Institute for the first course. The programme included 
theoretical lessons on electricity and X-rays, practical 
exercises, and anatomy. 


When the war ended, Marie, with a confidence and hope 
which were to grow weaker and weaker, followed from 
afar the labours of those who were organizing the peace. 

She had looked forward with fervour to the moment 
when the buildings in the Rue Pierre Curie would hum 
with activity. Her first care was not to spoil the 
exceptional work accomplished during the war : the 
service of emanations, the distribution of ‘ active 
little tubes to the hospitals, continued under the direction 
of Dr Regaud, who had taken possession of the biological 
building again on demobilization. In the physical 
section. Mine Curie and her fellow- workers applied them- 
selves to the experiments inteiTupted in 1914 and began 

some new ones. 


Chapter XV 


AMERICA 


Onf morniiiR in May 1920, a lady was ushered into the 
tiny wailing-room of the Institute of Radium. She was 
(''died Mrs William Brown Meloney, and she edited a 
grc'at mngazinc' in New York. Trembling she asked the 
s(*rv;mt who opened the door if Mme Curie had no 

forgotten the appointment with her. 
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She had been waiting for this appointment for yoars. 
Mrs Meloney was one of those beings, more and more 
numerous, whose imaginations were exalted by the 
life and work of Marie Curie. The scientist represented 
the highest vision of womanhood to her. And. as this 
American idealist was at the same time a great reporter, 
she made determined efforts to draw near to her idol. 

After several unanswered requests for an interview, 
Mrs Meloney had sent Marie, through a scientist they 

both knew, a final letter of appeal containing the following 
words : 

' My father, who was a medical man, used to say that it 
was impossible to exaggerate the unimportance of people. 
But you have been important to me for twenty years, and 
I want to see you for a few minutes.' 

The next morning Marie received her at the laboratory. 
Mrs Meloney afterwards wrote : 

‘ The door opened and I saw a pale, timid little woman 

in a black cotton dress, with the saddest face I had ever 

looked upon. Her kind patient, beautiful face had the 

detached expression of a scholar. Suddenly I felt hke 
an intruder. 

‘My timidity exceeded her own. I had been a trained 
interrogator for twenty years, but I could not ask a 
single question of this gentle woman in a black cotton 
^ess. I tried to explain that American women were 
interested in her great work, and found myself apologising 
for intruding upon her precious time. To put me at my 
ease Mme Curie began to talk about America. 

‘ "America,” she said, "has about fifty grammes of 
radium. Four of them are in Baltimore, six in Denver 

seven in New York.” She went on, naming the location 
of every grain. 

And in France ? ” I asked. 

‘ II My laboratory has hardly more than a gramme.” 
"You have only a gramme ? ” 
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‘"I? Oh, I have none. It belongs to my laboratory. 

‘ I suggested royalties on her patents. The revenue 
from such patents should have made her a very rich 

woman. Quietly, she said : ^ 

Radium was not meant to enrich anyone. Radium 

is an element. It belongs to all people. 

If you had the whole world to choose from, 1 

asked impulsively, " what would you take ? 

' And Mine Curie replied gently : “ I need a gramme 

of radium to continue my researches, but I cannot buy 

it : radium is too dear for me. 

Mrs Moloney conceived of a magnificent plan . 

she wanted her compatriots to offer a gramme of radium to 
Marie Curie. 

Nothing is impossible in the United States. Mrs 
Meloney formed a committee which launched a national 
campaign for the Marie Curie Radium Fund, m all the 
cities of the New World, and less than a year after her 
visit to the ‘ woman in the black cotton dress , rs 
Meloney wrote to Mme Curie : ‘ The money has been 

found, the radium is yours.’ , „ . /> • 

The generous American women offered Mane Cunt 

inestimable help ; but in exchange they asked her gently 

amicably : ‘ Why should you not come to see us . 

We want to know you.’ , 

Marie hesitated. She had always fied from 
The trials and display of a visit to America, to tl^e one 

country in the world which most thirsted after pubhcity, 
MlirVotaK-y i..MStcd and swept her objections away 
You "riy you don't want to leave your daughters i 

limf^urncy for yol, and the gramme of radtum wdl be 
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solemnly presented to you at the White House by the 
President of the United States in person.’ 

Mme Curie was touched. To collect her gramme of 
radium and to thank America fo^ it she conquered her 
fears and accepted for the first time in her life, at the age 
,of fifty-four, the obligations of a great official journey. 

Some days later Mme Curie went on board the Olympic. 
Her two daughters travelled with her. 

Locked in her cabin to escape those who would not 

leave her alone, she tried to forget her official mission by 

calling up the humble, peaceful memory of her ordinary 
, life. 


New York, bold and ravishing, appeared through 
a haze of fine weather. Mrs Meloney , who had crossed 
mth the Curie family, came to warn Marie that the 

I ^ cinema operators were 

waiting ffir her. An enormous crowd, massed upon 

the landing pier, was on the watch for the scientist's 
arrival. 


On the boat deck of the Olympic Marie was installed in a 
big armchair. Her hat and handbag were taken away 
from her Imperious shouts from the photographers- 

to the 

nght . Lift your head ! Look this way ! This wav t 
This way ! —rose above the incessant clicking of the 

forty photopphic and cinematographic machines focused 
tired face^^^^^"^ semi-circle upon that astonished and 

The American tour was a great triumph. Marie visited 
universities, radium factories, and laboratories. She 
alsOrWent to the White House to meet the President of 

conthT f f Jr* of the North American 

ovft r hv ^ A ^ tremendous 

ovation by the American people. 

At the end of it all she was very tired-and, to tell the 
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tnith, very content. In her letters she rejoiced at 
having ‘ made a very small contribution to the friendship 
of America for France and Poland 

The stock of radium which she had come to seek left 
America on the same ship with her. This symbolic 
gramme inspires certain rcllcctions upon the career of 
Marie Curie. In order to buy the tiny particle, it had been 
necessary to organize a campaign of magnificent D'gging 
across a whole continent. l\Iarie hail to appear in person 
in the philanthropic cities and offer her thanks. 

How can one not be obsessed by the idea that a simple 
signature given on a patent years ago would have been 


altogether more effective ? How can one avoid thinking 
that a rich Marie Curie could have given laboratories and 
hospitals to her country ? Had twenty years of struggle 
and difficulties given Marie any regret ? 

In some sliort autobiographical notes drawn up after 


her return from America Mine Curie asked herself these 
questions. She answered them ; 

' A large number of my friends affirm, not without 
valid reasons, that if Pierre Curie and I had guaranteed 


our rights, we should have acquired the financial means 
necessary to the creation of a satisfactory radium institute, 
without encountering the obstacles which were a handicap 
to both of us, and which are still a handicap for me. 
Never! heh'ss, I am still convinced that wc were right. 

'Humanity certainly needs practical men, who get the 
most out of their work, and, without forgetting the general 
good, safeguard their own interests. But humanity also 
needs dreamers, for whom the disinterested development 
of an enterprise is so caifiivaling that it becomes 
iinpossilrle for them to devote any care to their own 
material profit. 

'Without the slightest doubt, these dreamers do not 
«Ieserve wealth, becau.se they do not desire it. Even so, 
a well-organized society should assure to such workers 
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the efficient means of accomplishing their task, in a life 

freed from material care and freely consecrated to 
research.’ 


Chapter XVI 
FULL BLOOM 

r 

I BELIEVE the journey to America had taught my mother 
something. 

It showed her that she was no longer just a student and 

research worker. She was responsible for a new science 

and her presence brought success to projects which 

interested her. From now on she was to resen^e a place 

in her life for these exchanges and these missions. 

I shall not describe all Marie s journeys they were 

much alike. Scientific congresses, lectures, university 

ceremonies and visits to laboratories called Mme Curie 

to a large number of capitals. She was acclaimed 

m them all. She tried to make herself useful. Too 

often she was obliged to struggle against the weaknesses 
of her uncertain health. 

There w'as not a comer of the world where her name 

was not known. In an old provincial capital of China 

in the temple of Confucius at Taiyuan-fu, there was a 

portrait of Madame Curie, placed there among the 

‘ benefactors of humanity ’ by the wise men of the 

country, along with Descartes, Newton, the Buddhas 
and the great emperors of China. 

Meanwhile, the Curie Foundation was created in 1920 

as ^ independent institution to collect gifts and subsidies 

^d to support the scientific and medical work of the 
Kadium Institute. 

In 1923 the Curie Foundation decided to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anmversary of the discovery of radium. The 
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^o\’ornnn'nT a5>ociat< d with tl.i' iiitt ntK/n 

through ]')arliam''nt , b\’ unaniiTic^iis \'ot(', a la'.*.’ g^r^iJiting 
Mnio Curie an annual p' n'''i<^n of f(>rty thou.-.in'i fr«inc> 
as a ' national recomjx nse with the right of inijcnianc'- 

to Irene and Eve. 

We have sei n Marie Curie in the evening of her life at the 
mercy of the admiration of cro^^'ds, rec'- i\ < d by j>r( >,]df ntf, 
ambassadors and kings all over the world. 

One picture, alwa\-s the same, dominates the m^-moig^ 
of these E tes and proces.'-ions for me; the bloodless, 
expressionless, almost indiffc‘rent face of my mother. 

‘ In science ’, she had said long ago, w'e must bo 
interested in things, not in persons.’ The years had 
taught her that the public, and even the governments, 
did not know how to be interested in things e.xcept through 
persons. Whether she wished to do so or not. she had to 
use her prestige to honour and enrich science, and she 
allowed herself to be the agent of propaganda for a cause 

which was dear to her. 

But nothing in her had changed : neither the physical 
fear of crowds nor the timidity which froze her hands and 
dried her throat, nor, above all, her incurable maptitude 

for vanity. 

- How could exuberant tributes to a discovery made a 
quarter of a century ago satisfy the passionate student 
who survived inside this ageing woman Discouraged 
words expressed her revolt against the premature bun 
which is called celebrity. ‘ WTien they talk to me about 
my “ splendid work ” it seems to me that I m already 
dead— that I’m looking at mvself dead.’ she murmured 

sometimes and added : 


services 


nder don’t mean much to them — and my 
“would put them more at their ease m 

paying me compliments.’ ■, t 

Her dissatisfaction and her refusal contained. I 
the secret of the exceptional power Mme Cune exerc 
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over crowds. Persons even more amiable, attractive, and 

celebrated than Mme Curie have often been honoured by 

the world ; but none of them, perhaps, has shown a face 

so locked and shuttered, an air of absence so complete 

In the storm of acclamations, none of them can have 
seemed quite so solitary. 

In the morning, before eight o'clock, the noisy activity 
of an untrained servant and the light, hurried step of 

heridt7‘" At a quarter to nine 

her little closed car stopped on the quay in front 

of the house and three honks of the horn resounded 

” Z Th T 

Stairs. 1 he laboratory was waiting for her 
The government’s national pension and an annuity 

faZs Mme material 

Z A s income, which might haye been 

suif her f TZ Tf “ 

sure her comfort, although she profited little by it 

She never learned how to be waited upon by a maid 

She could never make her chauffeur wait more than a 

w minutes without feeling vaguely guiltv And f 

fhe went into a shop she never looked a 

nervous hands, the simplest dress “dTe ch p:fh L 

these were the ones that pleased her ' 

came on, she went to the Mediterraner fen f 

Brittany. ^ find in 

Aren t you going to the laboratory Me ? ' 

sheltered b^hL^^SelT rim 

ffemle, defeSiss tt uTorLf'^'^’ 

Yes, I m going there after a bit. But first I've got the 
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Academy of Medicine. And since the meeting is not until 
three o’clock I think I shall have time to. . . . Yes, 

I can stop by the flower market, and perhaps have a 
minute or two in the Lu.xembourg Gardens.' 

The horn of the Ford had already sounded three times 
in front of the house. In a few minutes Marie, wandering 
among the pots of flowers and baskets of slips, would be 
picking out the plants she wanted for the laboratory 
garden and depositing them with caution, well protected 
by newspapers, on the seat in her car. 

The gardeners and flower-growers knew her well— but 
she practically never went inside a florist’s shop. Some 
undefined instinct and the habits of poverty kept her 
away from precious flowers. Jean Perrin, the gayest and 
most attentive of her friends, made his irruptions into 
Mme Curie’s house with his arms laden with bouquets. 
And as if she were admiring jewels, Marie would con- 
template the big carnations and fine roses with surprise 

and with a little timidity. 

Half-past-two. The Ford dropped Marie at the gate 
of the Luxembourg Gardens, and the scientist hastened 
toward her appointment ' near the lion on the left 
Among the hundreds of children who were playing in the 
garden on this early afternoon there was one little girl 
who when she saw her, would race toward her with all 

' In 


the speed of tiny legs 
annciarancc Mme Cu 


Hc4ene Joliot, Irene’s child. 


grandmother, but she wasted a great deal oJ 

spend a few 

red, who 


time and made long detours in order to 
minutes with this baby, dressed in bright 
<tnestfon('d her tyrannically : ‘ Where are you going, 

Me ? Why don’t you stay here with me, Mi5 ? * 

The clock on the senate building marked ten minutes to 
thrive. Marie must leave HeEne and her sand pies. At 

the austere meeting hall in the Rue Bonaparte, Marie 

d the onlv woman among sixty 
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colleagues, slie participated in the work of the 
Acad', my of Medicine. 

‘ Ah ! Movk tired I am ! * 

Nearly every evening .Marie Curie, her face quite pale, 
worn and agt*d by fatigue, would murmur this phrase, 
left the laboratory ver>' late— at haJf*fiast -seven or 

at eight o'clock. Her car brought her home, 
^d the three store>-s fc<x*med harder to chrnb than ever 
bcl^^e. Slwr put on her sJipjK-r>. threw a jacket of black 

^ Moulders and wandered aimh^lv through 

rnoff sjL'nr Kv tK-^ a i. . j 



uteti lor ihr maid to uiiriouincc^ the meal. 

It «.r>uld havr hrr-ii n.j uvr (or (irr daughter to say • 

»ork too hard A woman ol sixty fivr cannot and 

_*•., ‘^'7 I»-rtcctly wx-U that Mmo Curie was 

l^(sable o( working any less, and that working less 

^Tad !l*e '^‘ITd^^te’ "T'** T*" indicatioo’ 

« OM age. And the only wish that the young girl could 

l^i^te was that her mother might find the strength to 
-x^k lourte-en hours a day (or a long time to come 
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the laboratory 

;^K^l her (rum the b^n:^„7r, toe 

aftcmpting to slip awav ^ 

•Uy Ihrrr. in coat hat stanJingT^uTm^^ 

Oi Ihr ear« ^ 




«Uacr recalled to her aa exot^i^# 7^ met her 

iVAKted in iolituje. upon which she had 
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It was she who had chosen the students of the laboratory 
after a minute examination of their capacities. It was 
she, almost always, who designated their work. It was 
to her that pupils in distress would come, with the 
certainty that Mme Curie would find the experimental 
error that had put them on the wrong road. 

During forty years of scientific labour this white-haired 
scientist had amassed an immense amount of knowledge. 
She was the living library of radium ; she had read, in the 
five languages of which she was master, all the publications 
connected with the experiments undertaken at the 
institute. She discovered new developments of known 
phenomena, invented new techniques. And finally, 
Marie possessed commonsense. Fine-spun theories, 
attractive but fantastic suppositions, as exposed by 
certain of her disciples, encountered a rejection from her 
clear glance and her metallic reason. To work with this 
daring but prudent master was security. 

Little by little the group assembled on the staircase was 
scattered. Those to whom Marie had given her day’s 
suggestions made off with their loot. Mme Curie would 
accompany one of them as far as the ‘ physics hall ’ or the 
‘ chemistry hall ’ and continue the conversation in front 
of an apparatus. At last, set free, she would go into 
her own laboratory, put on her big black working blouse, 
and become absorbed in her personal work. 

Her solitude was short. Somebody knocked at the door. 
One of the research workers reappeared, with sheets of 
manuscript in his hand. Behind him another was waiting, 

. On this Monday, the day of the weekly meeting 
at the Academy of Sciences, the authors of the com- 
munications that were to be presented that afternoon 

came to submit their reports to Mme Curie, 

To read these papers Marie went into a very light, 
narrow, ordinary room, in which a stranger would have 
had difficulty in recognizing the study of an illustnous 
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scientist. An office desk of oak, a file, bookshelves, an old 
typewriter, and a leather arm-chair like a hundred other 
leather arm-chairs, conferred upon it a decent anonymity. 
On the table there were a marble inkstand, piles of 
brochures, a goblet stuck full of fountain pens and 
sharpened pencils, an ‘ art object ’ offered by a students' 
association, and— surprise !— a little urn from the excava- 
tions at Ischia,'*^ dull brown, ravishing. 

The hands which held out the reports to the Academy 

to Mme Curie often trembled with emotion. Their 

authors knew that the examination would be severe. 

The writing was never clear, nor chaste enough, to Marie’s 

way of thinking. She tracked down not only the technical 

errors ; she re-wrote whole sentences and corrected faults 

in syntax. I think it might do now,’ she would say to 

the young scientist, more dead than alive, as she handed 
him back his work. 

But if the pupil s work had satisfied Marie, her smile and 
her pleased remarks— Very good ! That’s perfect ! — 
compensated the physicist for his trouble. 

Someone once said of her : ‘ Mme Curie is not only a 
famous physicist ; she is the greatest laboratory director 
I have ever known.’ Workers in the Curie laboratory, 
guided by this sure pilot, explored the unexplored com- 
partments of radioactivity one by one. From 1919 to 
1934. four hundred and eighty-three scientific communi- 
cations, of which thirty-four were theses, were published 
by the physicists and chemists of the Institute of Radium. 

mong these four hundred and eighty-three studies, 
Mme Cune had thirty-one publications to her credit 
She rejoiced over the victories won by her side and with 
her aid. by that coUective person which she did not even 

'J t 'T'l -r an inexpressible accent 
of secret pnde, The Laboratory When she pro- 
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Her lucid glance discerned faults as well as qualities, 
and was inexorably'- arrested by the defects that would 
keep such-and-such a research worker from becoming a 
great scientist. Even more than vanity, she distrusted 
awkwardness. The material catastrophes that awkward 
hands brought upon the setting up of an experiment 
exasperated her. Of an experimenter without gifts she 
said one day to her intimates : ‘ If everybody was like 

him there wouldn’t be many daring flights in physics ! ' 


‘ See if there’s anything important.' 

Marie, harassed and hurried, pointed out last night’s 
mail to her secretary. 

The envelopes frequently bore simplified addresses : 
‘ Mme Curie, Paris ’, or ‘ Mme Curie, scientist, France.’ 
A good half of them contained requests for autographs and 
letters from maniacs. 


A printed card answered the autograph-hunters : 
‘ Mme Curie does not wish to give autographs or sign 
photographs and asks you to excuse her.’ To the 
hysterical writers of many of the other letters, in which 
inks of different colours alternated over eight or ten pages 
— misunderstood inventors, persecuted madmen, madmen 
in love, and threatening madmen — there was only one 
answer possible : silence. 

There remained the other letters. Marie conscientiously 
dictated to her secretary messages for all her colleagues 
abroad and answers to the desperate appeals of those 
who imagined that Mme Curie could cure any disease 
or alleviate any suffering. There were also the letters to 


the manufacturers of 


apparatus, estimates, bills, answers 


to circulars. 


She was harassed by demands for interviews. On 
Tuesday and Friday mornings Marie put on her best 
black dress. ‘ I have to be suitably dressed ; it’s my 
day,’ she would say, her face darkening and her eyebrows* 
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lowered. In the laboratory vestibule there would be 
petitioners waiting for her, as well as journalists, who had 
been frozen beforehand by her secretary’s warning ; 
' Madame Curie will receive you onR' if \-ou have technical 
information to ask her for. She does not give personal 
interviews.’ 

Even though Marie was courtesy itself, nothing 
( ncouraged the interviewer to prolong the conversation, 
neither the little reception room, bare and uncomfortable, 
the hard chairs, the impatient flicking of the scientist’s 
lingers, nor Mme Curie’s sly glances toward the clock. 

On Mondays and Wednesdays Marie was nervous and 

agitated from the time she got up. At five o’clock on 

these days she lectured. Afti'r lunch she shut herself in 

her study, prepared the lesson, and wrote the heads of 

chapters of her lecture on a piece of white paper. Towards 

half-past four she would go to the laboratory and isolate 

herself again in a little rest-room. She was tense, 

anxious, unapproachable. Marie had been teaching 

for twenty-five years ; yet every- time she had to appear 

in the little amphitheatre before the twenty or thirty 

pupils who rose in imison at her entrance she 
unquestionably had stage fright. 

Tireless and terrible activity ! In her ‘ idle moments ’ 
Marie wrote scientific articles and books ; a treatise 
on Isotrophy and the Isotropes, a brief and touching 
biography of Pierre Curie, a new scientific treatise that 
would fix in perfect form the lectures of Mme Curie. 

These brilliant, fertile years were also the years of a 

dramatic struggle; Mme Curie was threatened with' 
blindness. 

The doctor told her in 1920 that a double cataract was 
going to bnng the night upon her little by little. Marie 
did not allow her despair to appear. She told her 

daughters of this misfortune without hesitation, and 
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immediately talked of the remedy, the operation, 
which could be attempted in two years, in three years. 
Till then the lenses of her spectacles grew thicker and 
thicker. 

‘ Don’t speak of them to anybody,’ she used to say. 
Her fixed idea was to keep the news from slipping out by 
indiscretion, lest a newspaper publish some fine day : 

‘ Mme Curie is an invalid.’ 

Her relatives and her physicians became her 
accomplices. Marie had taken a borrowed name : 
It was ‘ Mme Carre ’, an aged, unobstrusive woman, who 
suffered from a double cataract, and not Mme Curie. 
It was Mme Carre’s glasses that Eve went to get at the 

oculist. 

If Marie, wandering in a fog which her glance could no 
longer penetrate, had to cross a street or climb a staircase, 
one of her daughters took her by the arm and signalled 
dangers and obstacles to her by an imperceptible pressure 
of the hand. At table it was necessary to pass to her 
such objects as the salt-cellar which she was seeking by 
touch on the table-cloth with pathetically assumed 

confidence. 

But how was this heroic yet terrible farce to be kept up 
in the laboratory ? Eve suggested taking her mother’s 
most direct collaborators into confidence so that they 
could manipulate microscopes and instruments of measure- 
ment for her. Marie answered dryly : ‘ Nobody needs to 

know that I have ruined eyes.’ 

For her work, so minute, she invented a blind man s 

technique'. She used giant lenses and put coloured 
signs, very visible, on the dials of her instruments. She 
wrote the notes she had to consult during lectures in 
enormous letters, and even in the bad light in the amphi- 
theatre she succeeded in deciphering them. 

^ She concealed her trouble with an infinity of ruses. If 
Bi pupil was obliged to submit to Mme Curie an 
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exp-rir-rv-ntal pl.otograpli shAJV.iri:^ Lnt' lines, Marie, bv 

quL stiuiiing, i"»rst (obtained from him the 
infi.rmaii n n< '>ary to reconstruct the iisj^ecr id the 
fd.oi cr.qdi ii.< nt.dly. Ti en, and then alone, she w.'iiid 
take li.'- plate. Consider it, and apptur to obserx'e 

the hrv s 

in s; it-: e,f ih- se pn cautions, this noble dnj'licitv, the 
labjrat..r\ susjx cted the drama. And the laboratory 
was sil'iit, ; r. tend.n^ not to know, j)laymq the 
game as c!'-\< rh- as M.trie. 

1 1 tumci cit tin* cliiuc, wiiurc* sjxKin- 

Lni the moll.. nleS', him 1 ' Mine C.irre', after her operation. 
1 he anxa t%- of une.\p<cted cum fslicat ions followed; 
ha in- a r.' - C' S which d'-str<e, t'd all hope of curi* for 
sonii' I Iwo other op<‘ration.s followed in IMarcfi 

1^2.4, and a f.-urth -qx ration in ipd'e Hardie wa.s M.irie 
rel<-a.>*-d from dr< >'.;nys bi f /n- she lx gan again to use lier 
e^ es, although they \\ i re* badl\’ daiiKigecl aild no longer 

capable of f> -oiling. 

Little b', little >he tr.umj'hefl over he*r ill fortune, 
lb ];>• d b\- t.hicr. gi.-e-T -il.e acquired almo.-)! normal 
sigi'it. wint t>ut aJ n*.-, < \en dro\e her car, and again 
succetaled in Mi.iking delicate measurements in the 
laborator\'. As a last miracle in a miraculous life, Marie 
emerged again from the shadows, and found light enough 
to Work, to Work to the end. 

When she was at work tlv rest of the world was effaced. 
In ir,27, when Irene was seri<msl>- dj and Marie was 
torm* nt.-d by despair, a friend came to see her in the 
laborator'.- to ask for news. He received a laconic answ'er 
and an icv |r>ok. Hardly had he left the room when 
Marie, m i:gn tnt, said to her assistant : ‘ Why can’t 

jxs ac • on • alone to work } ' 

If an e.\j> riment did not give the hoped for result 
Marie sudd< nix* setmed thunderstruck by some unknowii 

Seated on a chair, her arms crossed, her hark 
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hiimjied, her gaze empty, she suggested some old peasant 
woman, mute and desolate in a great grief. The colla- 
borators who saw her waaa* vaguely afraid some accident 
had liappened, and inquired. Marie lugubriously 
pronounced the words that summed up everything : 
‘ We haven’t been able to precipitate actinium X.’ 
Or else, sometimes she openly accused the enemy, thus ; 

‘ That polonium has a grudge against me.' 

But success made her light and >’oung, fluttering. She 
wandered cheerfully in the garden, as if she wanted to tell 
the rambler roses cmd the trees and the sun how happ^' 
she was. She was reconciled to science, she was ready to 
laugh and to marvel. When a research worker, profiting 
l)y her evident good humour, proposed to show her a 
current experiment, she followed him eagerly, bent over 
the apparatus where the numeration of atoms took place, 
and admired the sudden irradiation of a mineral ore 
by the action of radium. 

Before these familiar miracles a supreme happiness was 
set alight in her ash-grey eyes. One might have said 
that Marie was gazing at the most enchanting picture in 

the world. 

‘ Ah, what a pretty phenomenon ! ' she would murmur. 


Chapter XVIII 


THE END OF THE MISSION 


MadamF'. Cur Hi oft('n spoke of her owm death. She 
co-muK'ub'd upon the inevitable event with apparent 
calm and considered its practical consequences. Without 
emotion she would ])ronounce phrases like ; ‘ It is 

<-vid('nt that 1 can’t live many more years,' or else ; ' I am 
worried about the fate, of the Institute of Radium when I 

am no longer there.’ 
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But there was no serenity, no acceptance, in her. She 
repulsed with all her instinct the idea of an end. Those 
who admired her from afar thought she had an incompar- 
able life behind her. In Marie’s eyes this life was 
negligible, without proportion to the work undertaken. 

Thirty years before, with a foreboding of his death, 
Pierre Curie had buried himself in work with tragic ardour. 
Marie, in turn, took up the obscure challenge. She 
scorned a fatigue which became more evident every day, 
and the chronic ills that oppressed her : her bad sight, 
rheumatism in one shoulder, droning murmurs in her ears. 

What did aU that amount to ? There were other things, 

more important. Marie had just built a factory for the 

treatment of ores in mass ; she had wanted this factory 

for a long time and had organized the first tests there with 

enthusiasm. She was preoccupied by the WTiting of her 

book— a monument of science which nobody else could 

wTite once Mme Curie had disappeared. And the 

research work on the actinium family was not advancing 

rapidly enough. When it was finished she had studies 

on the ‘ fine structure ’ of alpha rays to undertake. 

Mane rose early, hurried to the laboratory, and returned 
there at night after dinner. 

She was working with singular haste— and also with the 
singular imprudence which was usual with her. She had 
always scorned the precautions which she so severely 
imposed on her pupils : to manipulate tubes of radio- 
active bodies with pincers, never to touch unguarded 
tubes, to use leaden ‘ bucklers ' to ward off the harmful 
radiations. She barely consented to submit to the blood 
tets which were the rule at the Institute of Radium. 
Her blood content was abnormal. What of it ? 

For thirty-five years Mme Curie had handled radium and 
breathed the emanation of radium. During the four 
years of the war she had been exposed to the even more 
angerous radiation of the X-ray apparatus. A slight 
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deterioration in the blood, annoying and painful bums on 
the hands, which sometimes dried up and sometimes 
suppurated, were not, after all, such very severe punish- 
ments for the number of risks she had run ! 

She felt tired and made a point of proving to herself that 
she was not in poor health. She went skating at Versailles 
and joined Irene in the ski fields of Savoy ; she was happy 
to have kept supple and agile limbs. At Easter time, 
profiting by Bronya’s visit to France, she organized a 
motoring trip in the south with her elder sister. 

The expedition was disastrous. She caught a chill and 
when she returned to Paris the doctor said that she had 
influenza. Marie took little account of the light fever 
which was always with her. Bronya, vaguely worried, 
went back to Poland. Beside the Warsaw train, on the 
platform they had so often trod, the two sisters embraced 
for the last time. 

Marie was wavering between illness and health. On the 
days when she was feeling equal to it she went to the 
laboratory. WTen she was dizzy and weak, she stayed 
at home and worked on her book. 

But her secret enemy was gaining rapidly on her. The 
fever became more insistent and the chills more violent. 

She went up and down the tiring stairs to and from her 
flat, working nearly every day at the Radium Institute. 
On one sunny day in May 1934, she stayed until half-past 
three in the physical laboratory, wearily touched the tubes 
iind the apparatus— her faithful companions. She 
exchanged a few words with her collaborators : ‘ I have 
a fever ’, she murmured, ‘ and must go home ’. 

She made a tour of the garden again, where the new 
flowers were making brilliant splashes of colour. 
Suddenly she stopped before a sickly rambler rose and 

called her mechanic : 

‘ Georges, look at this rose-vine • you must see to it 
right away ! ’ 
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A student came up to her and begged her not to remain 
out-of-doors, but to go home. She yielded, but before 
getting into her car she turned back again : 

‘ Don’t forget, Georges ; the rose-vine . . 

This worried glance toward a blighted plant was her 
farewell to the laboratory. 

She did not leave her bed again. The unsatisfactory 
struggle against an uncertain disease, called grippe and 
bronchitis by turns, condemned her to a fatiguing regime ; 
she endured it with sudden terrifyingdocility and consented 
to be carried to a clinic for a thorough examination. Two 
radiographies and five or six analyses left the specialists 
who had been called to her bedside still perplexed. No 
organ seemed to be attacked, no definite disease declared 
itself. But as the X-ray pictures of the lung were clouded 
by the old lesions and a little inflammation, Marie was 
treated accordingly. When she went home neither 
better nor worse than before, the word ‘ sanatorium ' was 
pronounced for the first time. 


Eve fearfully suggested the idea of this exile to her. 
Here again Marie obeyed and consented to the departure. 

She had hope in purer air, and imagined that the noisii 
and dust of the city kept her from being cured. 

She grew weaker. Before attempting to move her to a 

sanatorium. Eve asked for a last consultation between 

four eminent men of the faculty~the best and most 

celebrated doctors in France. In their doubt they 

concluded that her old tubercular lesions had awakened. 

ey believed that a visit to the mountains would conquer 
her fever. They were mistaken. 

Preparations were made in tragic haste: Marie's 

strength was spared as much as possible and she no Jonger 
saw any but intimate friends. ® 

In spite of a sudden turn for the worse, the doctors 
adwsed immediate departure. The journey was sheer 
orture . m the tram, arriving at Saint-Gervai<;5° 
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collapsed, fainting, in the arms of Eve and the nurse* 
WTien she was at last installed in the best room at the 
sanatorium of Sanceliemoz,^^ new X-ray photographs 
and examinations were carried out : the lungs were not 
attacked and the journey had been useless. 

Her temperature was over 104°. This could not be 
hidden from Marie, who always inspected the thermometer 
with a scientist’s attention. She hardly spoke by then, 
but her paling eyes reflected a great fear. Professor 
Roch of Geneva, called in at once, compared the blood 
tests of the last few days, in which the number of white 
corpuscles and that of red corpuscles were both falling 
in a rapid line. He diagnosed pernicious anaemia in its 
extreme form. He comforted Marie, who was obsessed 
by the idea of gallstones. He assured her that no 
operation would be inflicted upon her and undertook her 
treatment with desperate energy. But life was in full 
flight from her tired body. 

On the morning of 3 July, for the last time Mme 
Curie could read the thermometer held in her shaking 
hand and distinguish the fall in temperature which alwa3^ 
precedes the end. She smiled with joy. And as Eve 
assured her that this was the sign of her cure, and that 
she was going to be well now, she said, looking at 
the open window, turning hopefully toward the sun 
and the motionless mountains ; ‘ It wasn’t the 

medicines that made me better. It was the pure air, the 
altitude.’ 


During her agony she made dreamy, amazed complaints: 
' I can’t express myself any more. I’m absent-minded.' 
She did not pronounce the name of any living person. 
She did not call on her elder daughter, who had arrived 
at Sancellemoz the day before with her husband, or Eve 
or her relations. The great and little worries of her work 
wandered aimlessly in her marvellous brain and were 
expressed by inconsequent phrases ‘ The paragraphing 
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of the chapters ought to be done all alike . . . 

been thinking of that publication . . 

And, staring fixedly at a teacup in which she was 
trying to stir a spoon — no, not a spoon, but a glass rod or 
some delicate laboratory instrument ; 

‘ Was it done with radium or with mesothorium ? ’ 
She had drawn away from human beings ; she had 
joined those beloved ‘ things ’ to which she had devoted 
her life, and joined them for ever. 

She spoke only indistinctly after that— except when she 

made a weak cry of exhaustion to the doctor who came to 

give her an injection ; ‘ I don’t want it. I want to be let 
alone.’ 

Her last moments revealed the strength, the remarkable 

resistance, in a creature whose fragility was only apparent, 

of her robust heart, trapped in a body from which all heat 

was departing, which continued to beat tirelessly, 

implacably. For another sixteen hours Dr Pierre 

Lowys and Eve each held one of her icy hands. 

At dawn, when the sun had set the mountains aglow and 

was beginning its journey across a beautifuUy pure sky, 

when the full light of a glorious morning had filled the 

room, the bed, and reached the hollow cheeks and 

expressionless eyes of ashen grey made stony in death 
the heart, at last, beat no more. 

Science still had to pronounce its verdict over this body 

The abnormal symptoms, the blood tests, differing from 

ttose in any known case of pernicious anasmia, accused 
the true cnminal : radium. 

‘ Mme Curie can be counted among the eventual victims 
of the radioactive bodies which she and her husband 
discovered, Professor Regaud wrote. 

The news escaped from the silent sanatorium and was 
spread round the world, reaching points of acute suffering 
here and there ; in Warsaw, Hela ; in Berlin, in a train 
that was hurrymg toward France, Joseph Sklodovski r 
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and Bronya— Bronya who was to try in vain to get to 
Sancellemoz in time to see the beloved face again. In 
Montpellier, Jacques Curie ; in London, Mrs Meloney ; 
in Paris, faithful friends. 

The young scientists sobbed before the inert apparatus 
at the Radium Institute. Georges Fournier, one of 
Marie’s favourite students, wrote : ‘ VVe have lost 

everything.’ 

Mme Curie was sheltered from these sorrows, agitations 
and tributes, on her bed at Sancellemoz, in a house where 
men of science and devotion, her own kind, had protected 
her to the end. No stranger was admitted to trouble her 
rest even by a look. No curious eyes were ever to know 
with what supernatural grace she invested herself in 
farewell. All in white, her white hair laying bare the 
immense forehead, the face at peace, as grave and valiant 
as a knight in armour, she was, at this moment, the 
noblest and most beautiful thing on earth. 

Her rough hands, calloused, hardened, deeply burned by 
radium, had lost their familiar nervous movement. They 
were stretched out on the sheet, stiff and fearfully motion- 
less — those hands which had worked so much. 

On Friday, 6 July 1934, at noon, without speeches 
or processions, without a politician or an official present, 
Mme Curie modestly took her place in the realm of the 
dead. She was buried in the cemetery at Sceaux in the 
presence of her relatives, her friends, and the co-workers 
who loved her. Her coffin was placed above that of 
Pierre Curie. Bronya and Joseph Sklodovski threw into 
the open grave a handful of earth brought- from Poland. 
The gravestone was enriched by a new line : Marie 

Curie-Sklodovska, 1867-1934. 

A year later, the book which Marie had finished before 
disappearing brought her last message to the young 
' lovers of. physics ’. At the Radium Institute, where 
work had been resumed, the enormous volume was added 
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to other scientific works in the light-filled library. On the 
grey cover was the name of the author : ‘ Mme Pierre 
Curie, Professor at the Sorbonne. Nobel Prize in Physics. 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry.’ 

The title was one severe and radiant word : 


RADIOACTIVITY. 




DIFFICULT WORDS 


1 

Vladislav Sklodovski . . 

Vwa-des-wa Skwad-oskee. 

2 

Manya . . 

Mun-eea. 

3 

Zosia 

Z0“Sheea. 

4 

Anciupecio 

An-tew-pets-eeo 

5 

Bronislava (Bronya) , . 

Bron-eea. 

6 

Ivanov . . 

Ee-van-of. 

7 

Gymnasium 

High School. 

S 

Intelligentsia . . 

Educated people who think for 
themselves. 

9 

Siberia . . 

The place of exile for Russian 
prisoners. 

10 

Sklodovska 

Feminine version of Sklodovski. 

II 

Stanislas Poniatovski 

Stanis-wos Ponia-toskee. 

12 

Mile Tupalska (Tupsai) 

Tup-ul-ska. 

13 

Mile Sikorska . . 

Shee-kor-ska. 

14 

Orthodox 

The Russian script, which 
different from the Roman scrip i. 

15 

Vielichestvo 

Highness (Russian) Vcc-lik-est-vo. 

i6 

Michalovska . • 

Mee-ha-woska. 

17 

Przyborovska , • 

Pshee-boroska. 

i8 

Gretchen 

A German girl. Gretchen is a 
very common name in Germany. 

IQ 

Lconie Kunicka 

Lav-o-nee Koon-its-ka. 

20 

Gla j • • * • • 

Oo-wa 

21 

Kulig .. •. 

A kind of fancy dress ball. 

22 

Orthodox 

The Russian orthodox church. 

23 

Sorbonne . • • • 

The most ancient and famous 
university of France. 

24 

Latin Quarter , . 

The district of Paris where students 
and artists live. 

25 

Szczuki*. . 

Sh-ju-kec. 

26 

100 kilometres 

About sixty miles. 

27 

Casimir Dlusld 

Kas-im-ir Dwu-skee. 

28 

Imperial 

The top of a double-decked 
omnibus drawn by horses. 

29 

Baccalaureate • • 

A school leaving examination 
which qualities a student for 
entrance to a university. 

30 

Forty Roubles 

Approximately fifty-four rupees. 

31 

Kovalski . • • • 

Ko-wal-skee. 

32 

Pierre Curie 

Pee-air Kew-ree. 

33 

Jacques 

Shak. 

34 

Sceaux . . 

So. 

35 

Henri Becqucrel •• 

Ong-ree Bek-ereL 

36 

Rftntgcn . . • • 

Row-nt-jen. 

37 

Henri Poincar6 

Ong-ree Puan-kar-ay. 

ISO 
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38 

St. Joachimsthal 

Saint Yo-akims-tarl. 

39 

Andre Debierne . • 

Orndray Deb-ee-airn. 

40 

A decigramme . . 

one and a half grains. 

41 

Walkhoff and Giesel . . 

Vol-kof and Gee-sel (hard G). 

42 

Gramme 

15*4 grains. 

43 

Laureates 

Prize winners. 

44 

Milligramme* .. 

■015 grain. 

45 

Doctor honoris causa . • 

The degree of Doctor conferred 
as an honour on great men. 

46 

N^not . . 

Na-no, 

47 

Institut du Radium •« 

Radium Institute. 

48 

Pasteur 

Past-err. 

49 

Ischia .. .. 

An island off the Italian coast. 

50 

Saint-Gervais . . , . 

Sang Jair-vay. 

51 

Sancellemoz , , 

Sawn-sel-emoz. 


QUESTIONS 


Chapter I 

4 

% 


% 

1. ^ Why was the Polish intelligentsia always in revolt against the 
Russians and what did they do to fight Russian rule ? 

2, Why did Polish children learn their lessons in Russian ? 


3. What do you understand by ‘ the convoy of chained rebels ' ? 

4 

Chapter II 


I, Explain why the history lesson was interrupted. 

Hornberg asked Manya were very simple • 
why did she burst into tears after he left ? ^ ' 


derails ’^—orthodox letters ; subtlest humiliations ; 


hierarchic 


• 1 


Chapter III 

I. Why did Manya and Kazia dance with joy at the news of th^ 
assassmatiop of Tsar Alexander II ? 

t * 

involvS^"'^ Kunicka's brother was 

dL ^ '» muppi^,s: 


Chapter IV 

\ 

I. What made Maijya decide to become a governess ? 
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3. Why did Bronya and ^Manya want to study at the Sorbonne ? 

4. Explain lady ■without a dowry: vain chimeras— sterile 

regrets and disordered impulses toward independence ; defrauded creaiure-s. 

Chapter V 

T. Why did it appear miraculous to Manya that in Paris people 
spoke French ? 

2. Explain ; tragic immobility of the young girl's existence : sacri- 
ficial demon ; she had chosen between the pettiness of equal days and 
an immense life. 1 j 

s 

Chapter VI 

1. Suppose you had to live on Rs.54 a month, how would you 
arrange your budget ? 

2. Compare Marie Curie s student days with those of any other greut 

man or woman. ' ® 

3. ^xp\ain:~spartan existence: the money which now cottld serve as 
lifebuoy to another poor young girl. 

Chapter VII 

1. What were the things Pierre Curie admired in Marie ? 

2. What was unique about Marie Curie's wedding ? 

3. Why did Marie hesitate to marry Pierre ? 

Chapter VIII 

1. Why were visitors not welcome at the Curies ? 

2. What do you think should be done to prevent great scientists 
like the Curies from wasting their energy and time on domestic worries ? 

3. Explain ; — conjugal life : Madame Curie had a tryst with fame. 

Chapter IX 

1. What decided Marie's choice of subject for research ? 

2. Describe in your own words the various steps by which polonium 
and radium were discovered. 

3. Explain: — unplumbed; incognito; * pessimistic ' calculations. 

Chapter X 

1. Describe in your own words how the Curies convinced the 
physicists and chemists of the existence of radium. 

2. What do you understand by a radioactive body ? 

3. Explain: — residue; war of attrition ; spontaneously luminous. 
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Chapter XI 

1. ’Why did the Curies decide not to patent the technique of 
preparing radium ? 

2. Who are the Indian scientists who have been awarded the 
Nobel Prize ? 

3. What is the significance of ' In science we must be interested in 
things, not in persons ' ? 

4. What do you understand by : — radium was 'contagious V Curie- 
therapy ; invented a technique. 


Chapter XII 

1. Do you agree with Pierre Curie that humanity will obtain more 
good than evil from scientific discoveries ? 

2. The Cun^ were poor and their lives were spent in work ; why 

do you think they were happy in this ? ' 

3. Explain lukewarm admirer, obsequies ; unanimously decided. 


Chapter XIII 

I. In what way do you think the pupUs benefited by the educational 
experiment conducted by Marie Curie and her friends ? 

thS, o™ Kg" “ “ “ »«■»« sbodd earn 


Chapter XIV 

1. in your own words and elaborate Louis Pasteur’s mnvin™ 

appeal for more and better laboratories. moving 

2. Why did Marie’s hope in the work of those who were orMniVin™ 

the peace grow weaker and weaker ? organizing 

3- Diplomas of doctor honoris causa are n 

scientists. Do you think thev n ^.warded to all great 

and great soldiers ? ^ politicians 

4. Explain -.-novices. inUrnational standard of radium, glaziers. 

4 

Chapter XV 

1. Why did Marie Curie go to America ? 

2. Do you agree with Marie Curie that t>- 

not guaranteeing their rights in the preparaHon of radium 7®"" “ 

3. Explain : campaign of magnificent begging. 
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Chapter XVI 


I. Why do you thinU Madame Curie deserves to be given a place 
among the benefactors of humanity ? 

>. Great people can be divided into those who enjoy their fume and 
those who are indiilerent to it. Give the names of some of our great 
men in either class. 

3, Explain : — prcmatuyc buriai ivhich is called celebrity; detours. 


Chapter XVII 

I. Describe in your own words Marie’s arrival every morning at her 
laboratory. * 

e. Write an imaginary interview between Madame Curie and a 
journalist trying to collect material for a gossip column. 

3. Explain :—ynctaUu reason, decent anmynniy, sta^ejn^hi. 


Chapter XVIIl 


f 


Jf yon had to choose one of the following adjectives to desenlH.' 
Mad. line Curie’^ life which would you choose and why ? 'usejul. dijjicultr 
innntphani, inspDin;^, nobU\ happy. 
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life stories retold 

Th, .torr of a great ii/e i, always la.einating 

Md provides many opportunitw to student 

teacher for exploring the background of 

history and society within which the life story 
unfoldi* 

This new series as it develops will present 
a picture of human endeavour in many 
fields ; science, statesmanship, literature and 
social endeavour, to mention only a few. 

A feature of this series is that they are 
stories of famous lives written by distinguished 
authors. The editors, while abridging and 
simplifying the originals, have taken especial 
car«| to preserve the style of the author, so 
that not merely a life story is offered but a 
text which has permanent value as literature. 
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